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ANALYSIS OF CLOVER, 


Being the results of an investigation by Mr. Hors- 
FORD, now of the Giessen Laboratory, Germany. 


THE following paper, received by a gentleman in 
this city from Mr. HorsForD, was read, illustrated with 
diagrams, by Prof. HALL, at one of the weekly Agricul- 


tural Meetings, held at the Capitol, during the past win- || 


ter. Ii isa valuable document, and will be found of 
interest, not only to chemists and men of science, but 
to readers in general;—the conclusions deducible from 
the analysis, agreeing precisely, as will be seen, with 
known practical results. 


In the progress of the last term, while other chemi- 
eal labor was going forward, I made an ash analysis of 
red clover, and accompanied it with a little investiga- 
tion which I will record below. 

To the latier I attach, in its isolation, no especial 
value, inasmuch as the circumstances in which it was 
conducted deprive it of perfect scientific exactness. I 
make it the basis, as you will observe, of explaiinng 
One or two chemical processes. 

It is well known that the juice of clover heads con- 
tains more or less sugar. The nectaries of the fully de- 
veloped head are especially rich in a honey-like liquid 
which bees gather. In cutting the clover, when the 
heads are fully formed but not ripe, the sugar of this 
honey must be secured. The water will evaporate, 
leaving the sweetness with the vegetable fibre, and 
other organic matters, to be fed to stock. If the clover 
be cut before the heads begin to develope, the sugar, if 
formed, must be in the stems and leaves. If not cut till 
the seeds are ripened, the sugar may have accomplished 
one of its supposed ends—that of keeping up a higher 
temperature within the seed, for the elaboration of its 
various parts—and thereby have been destroyed. 

It was my purpose to learn how much sugar—or 
rather, the relative amounts of sugar there might be at 
the above named three stages of the development of 
clover. Experiments with the first two kinds were 
made. The clover crop being no where permitted to 
ripen, I was unable to submit the inquiry concerning the 
third to the test of experiment. 

I cut clover exactly at the surface of the soil, on the 





| 16th day of June, just as the tufts of leaflets enclosing 
| the heads were discernible. These I chopped to fine- 
| ness, and placed a weighed portion in a flask, connected 
through the medium of a chloride of calcium tube, 
with a Liebig’s potash apparatus, having previously 
thoroughly mixed with the clover a small quantity of 
fresh, carefully washed beer yeast, and covered the 
whole with water. Fermentation went briskly for- 
ward for several days. 

On the first of July, when the heads were fully de- 
veloped, I cut another portion, and having finely chopped, 
| weighed, and mixed with the yeast and water, connect- 
} ed all with a potash apparatus, as above. 
| Without, or beyond both the potash tubes, were tubes 
| of hydrate of lime, to prevent the absorption of carbonie 

acid from the air. This diagram displays the connec- 
tions. [See diagram, top of next page.] 

On the 30th of July, the fermentation being quite 
| closed, the potash apparatus of the last mentioned, had 
| increased in weight by 1.15 per cent. of the whole 
| weight of clover subjected to fermentation. The first 
| mentioned had increased only by 0.80 per cent. Thus 
| the amount of carbonic acid evolved from the mass last 
| cut, was almost half as much more than that from the 
| quantity first cut. 
| It may be well, since I have introduced so many ex- 
| pressions betraying the laboratory, that I endeavor 
to explain the mode by which I hoped to learn the rela- 
tive amounts of sugar in the two kinds of hay. 

Most persons are familiar with the fact that distillers 
ferment large quantities of grain to obtain alcohol. The 
process to which the grain is subjected, effects a decom- 
| position of the sugar of the grains into carbonic acid 
and alcohol. 

The sugar susceptible of this decomposition is grape 
sugar—that to which the sweetness of apples is due, 
and which is manufactured in immense quantities on the 
continent, from the starch of potatoes. Its composition, 
determined from analyses, is 

Carbon,.. 12 atoms, 
Hydrogen, 12 « 
Oxygen,.. 12 «© 
Or in the language of Chemistry, C,, H,, O,¢ 
If we take from this four atoms of 
carbonic acid, (=CO,,)....... C4 
C, H,,. O,=2at- 





Os 





there remain, ....cccccccccceces 
oms of alcohol; the composi- 
tion of alcohol being,........ C, Hg 

The alcohol becomes the ‘high wines.” 
bonic acid floats over the fermenting tubs. 

Thenard has shown, by distilling and collecting the 
alcohol, and weighing the carbonic acid arising from 
the decomposition of a given weight of sugar, that the 
weight of the latter, and the sum of the weights of the 
former equal each other. 

The alcohol may be permitted to go directly into 
acetic acid, as takes place with fruit when exposed to 
air, or continued as such by excluding the air. 

Vinegar has the following composition:—C, H, 03. 
In order to its formation from alcohol, three atoms of 
hydrogen must be taken away and one atom of oxygen 
added. 

This takes place quietly and slowly in the cider, 


O, 
The car- 
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Sea, 
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wine, and beer casks, as well as vinegar pipes, with 
which all are familiar. 

The housewife, to keep the vinegar on the increase, 
aids wine, or whiskey, or cider, or maple sap, or mo- 
lasses. All these contain sugar or alcohol. The sugar 
is resolved into alcohol and carbonic acid. The alco- 
hol, however, does not continue as such, if the liquid 
be exposed to the action of the air, but goes into vine- 
gar, or acetic acid. 

These decompositions have now been so much and 
80 clearly studied that the results are perfectly under- || 
stood. ‘The causes of the decomposition are still mat- 
ters of discussion. 

Yo return. The carbonic acid, to whose addition, | 
the increase in weight of the potash apparatus is to be 
attributed, speaks a certain amount of sugar, from 
which it was derived. ‘The larger per cent of carbonic 
acid corresponds to a larger per cent of sugar. 

I will add the analyses of the ashes. From them you 
may see one of the parts that sulphate of lime plays in 
the development of clover. 

You may remember that Franklin, anxious to con- 
vince our countrymen of the efficacy of gypsum as a 
manure, strewed a few handfuls of it in the form of | 
large letters upon a clover field. Ina few weeks the 
plants that had received the benefit of this manure, | 
had so far outgrown, and had taken on a color so much 
deeper and richer than the others around, that the won- 
der of passers by was naturally excited. 

It was the ashes of this plant that I analyzed. 
Of the whole plant in its green state, the earthy in. |} 

gredients or inorganic constituents, equal, mere- 

ly,. ° 1.83 per cent. || 
Of the leaves,. yeep eccece 1.75 per cent.! 
Of the stems, .... . 1.40 per cent. | 
The water in the green clover, deter- 

mined by two experim’ts, gave, 83.55 and 83.58 pr.ct. 
Of the dry plant altogether the per cent. 

of ashes was,...... . 11.18 percent, | 
Of the leaves, ...... ciendees 10.69 percent. | 
CEES GN, ccccvcccccccescccecovcces 5.58 per cent, | 

No. 1. Ingredients of the ashes. 
12.164 = Potash, . 
1.414 = Sodium, 
30.757 = Soda, 
16.556 = Lime,. 
6.262 = Magnesia,...... 
0.506 Phosphate Iron,. 
2.159 — Chlorine, ...... 
2.957 = Phosphoric acid, 
-801 = Sulphuric acid, . 
.968 = Silica,......... 
.930 
244 
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. & 
16.101 
.874 
tee 
914 
£289) 
670 
856) 
.915) 
. 063 
.605 
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., Sa ae 
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SO, ..-... 
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COgecccccee 

Sand and coal 


Hind dened a 


i 
22 
] 100,000 


99.718 
The first table contains the direct per cent results of 
the analysis. Table No. 2, the per cent results, deduct- 
ing the carbonic acid, coal, and sand. 
In glancing at the results of the analysis, we see how 
large a part is made up of potash, soda, andlime. The 
salphuric acid is there. Without its presence in the 
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* To those unacquainted with chemical symbols, it may be as 
well to remark, that the signs “‘ Ko,’’ “‘ Na,’”’ &c., are explained 


| | 





soil it could never have gained a place among the 
tissues of the plant. If it be an essential irreplaceable 
ingredient, as phosphoric acid is in the seeds of wheat 
and corn, it is readily seen how Franklin’s selection 
of clover may have been peculiarly happy. I do not 
pretend to say it is indispensible. A series of experi- 


'ments and accurately conducted analyses only, could 


‘settle such a question. 


The sand was probably spattered upon the stalks by 


| rain, and a certain amount of coal remained, with the 


‘far it exceeds them. 


| most careful and long continued burning. 

The large proportion of carbonic acid is particularly 
_ worthy of attention. Comparing it with the sum of all 
the other acids—the phosphoric, sulphuric, silicic, 
hy drochloric, of which the chlorine is given, we see how 
Again, glancing at the per cent. 
|of bases, we see how very large the proportion when 
‘compared with the sum of the inorganic acids. This 


‘surplus of base was most of it united to organic acids. 








ty the terms “ Potash,” “ ium,’ &e. —Ep. 


These, in the burning of the plant, have been destroyed. 


| Their place has been taken by carbonic acid, or for the 


most part. Here is nearly 23 per cent. of carbonie 


‘acid. 


In an analysis of the ashes of sugar cane, made here 
last summer, there was not a trace of carbonic acid. 
Such is the difference. In the sugar cane, the per cent- 
age of silica was large. Timothy grass ashes gave also 
no carbonic acid, but a large per cent. of silica. 

Setting together some of the results of this little in- 


‘vestigation— 


The moisture of green clover amvuunts to 83.5 per 
cent. 

The clover contains acertain amount of su ar—a body 
capable of fermentation. 

What hints come to the farmer from these two facts? 

If the clover be taken to the mow with this weight 
of water, the fluid among the fibres of the stalks and 
leaves, will permit that intestine motion necessary to 
fermentation; and not only will the sugar be lost, but 
vinegar will be formed, souring the whole mass, and 
rendering it unpalatable for stock. 

If it be properly dried, on the other hand, the sugar 
as such, will remain with the vegetable fibre, and go to 
nourish the stock, furnishing horses and cattle with an 
element whose combustion serves to keep them warm.* 

But again—leaves contain 10.69 per cent. of ashes, 
while stems contain 8.52 per cent. 

Now, as these inorganic matters are more or less 
serviceable in the animal economy, the leaves contain- 
ing most of them should particularly be preserved, and 
as the ashes of the whole plant, including the head, 
have 11.18 per cent. of ashes, it is clear that the preser- 
vation of the heads and leaves are decidedly more im- 
portant than that of the stems. 

Hence the farmer cuts the clover, and instead of 
parching it in the sun, as in many places, cocks it for a 
few hours, that the vapour evolved from within in the 
process of drying, shall keep the stalks and leaves with- 
out, from becoming too suddenly dried and unnecessa 


rily brittle. 
In closing this communication, I will state one of the 





* The discussion between Dumas and Liebig relative to the 
formation of fat from sugar, has been settled in favor of the latter, 
by a repetition, on the part of Dumas, of the experiments made 
several years since by Licbig. 
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results to which the experiments of Professor Liebig 
are daily leading. 

In the spring preceding my arrival in Giessen, the 
Prof. planted some grape scions under the windows of the 
laboratory. He fed them, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, upon the ashes of the grape vine,—or upon the 
proper inorganic food of the grape, as shown by analy- 
ses of its ashes. The growth has been enormous, and 
several of the vines bore large clusters of grapes in the 
course of the season. Indeed, I know not but all, as 
my attention was drawn to them particularly only since 
the fruit has been gathered. The soil otherwise is 
little better than a pavement—a kind of fine gravel, in 
which scarcely anything takes root. 

I was shown pots of wheat, in different stages of their 
growth, that had been fed variously,—some upon the 
inorganic matters they needed, according to the analy- 
ses of their ashes—others had merely shared the tribute 
of the general soil. The results in numbers I don’t yet 
know. In appearance, no one could be at a loss to 
judge of what might be expected. 

I may mention in this connection, that I gave Prof. 
Liebig five varieties of American corn, all of which 
were planted, but not one of which came to maturity, 
though the first frost in Giessen was about the 20th of 
October. The climate is essentially different from ours. 
I think the heat of summer with us must be more in- 
tense. 

The experiments of Prof. L., which I have alluded 
ta abore, ave full of interest, not alone as sustaining the 
views he has expounded, but as also showing that the 
treasures in the shape of inorganic manures, heaped up 
in some quarters of the globe may be made to equalize 
the fruits of Jabor in other regions. 

The salt plains of our western territories, may have 
yet a part to play in enriching soils wide removed from 
them; and lands condemned to support a few dwarfish 
evergreens, may hereafter be found blooming with 
varied and rich vegetation, the reward of rational agri- 
culture. 








PLOWING. 


Mr. Epiror—Franklin uttered as much truth as 

poetry, when he said— 
Plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 

Some may not acknowledge the full force of the 
words, ** while sluggards sleep ’—that is, they may not 
think there is much benefit to be derived from plowing 
in the dew ; be that as it may, such notions are incen- 
tives to early rising and industry, if nothing more. 
But if that does not suit, have it in this way :— 

Plow deep, and manure well, 
And you shall have corn to keep and to sell. 

Deep plowing, with a corresponding quantity of ma- 
nure, is now universally recommended by our best far- 
mers. 

But there is another subject—the manner of laying 
a furrow on which there is a difference of opinion— 
some contending that it is best to lay the furrow per- 
fectly flat, and others, that it should be laid as nearly 
as possible at an angle of 45 degrees; now both methods 
are best in different circumstances. 

If the soil is light, sandy, and not inclined to wet- 
ness, the flat method is altogether the best, but in a 
soil of a contrary description, as many of our lands are, 
the 45 degree furrow is to be preferred. 

Much more labor than is necessary is frequently 
expended in preparing the ground for acrop. I would 
not be understood as saying that one plowing is suffi- 
cient under all circumstances, but in a tenacious soil, it 
is often good economy to let the ground rest a conside- 
rable time between the plowings. Intead of plowing a 


piece of tough green-sward three or four times in the 
spring, when the team is comparatively weak, to pre- 
pare it for a crop, let it be neatly plowed in Septem- 
ber, then lie until spring, and a couple of agents will 
come, while you and your team are asleep, and pulve- 
rize it for you, and do it better than you can and do it 











for nothing too. Do you inquire the names of those 

two clever fellows? The name of one is fermentation, 

and the name of the other frost. HIGHLANDER. 
New-Lisbon, Jan. 24, 1846. 
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THORN HEDGES. 


L. TucKEeR, EsQ.—There have, of late, occasionally 
appeared in your paper, articles in reference to hedges. 
As this indicates a rising interest on the subject, my 
giving you the result of my experience on it, may not 
be unacceptable to you. 

Hedge enclosures are highly ornamental to a country. 
They are beautiful as mere visual objects, and the im- 
pression of their beauty is enhanced by the ideas they 
suggest, of shelter, and comfort, and unison, with the 
natural clothing of the land. When properly trained, 
they are besides, durable and efficient fences. In anew 
country, ornament, it is true, must be a secondary con- 
sideration, and where timber is abundant, no kind of 
enclosure can, in point of utility, excel the common 
rail fence. It is easily and speedily put up, easily kept 
up, and easily removed; while a hedge requires years 
of care and labor. There are, however, regions of the 
states in which timber is scarce, and in all situations, 
ornament to some extent may be desired. It is, in con- 
sequence, important to know what plants are most suita- 
ble, in this part of the world, for the purpose of form- 
ing a hedge, and the best mode of rearing them into 
such a fence. 

In turning my attention to the subject, my object was 
to enclose my garden, orchard, and house-yards, with 
something more pleasing to the eye than rails or boards. 
The British Hawthorn, so extensively used for fencing 
in its native country, might have answered my purpose; 
it could have been procured in the eastern nurseries, or 
by importation,* or might have been raised from the 
seed, which vegetates freely; but being aware that even 
where indigenous, it is suseeptible of injury from 
drouth, and seeing that the specimens of it I had met 
with in this country, never appeared to assume their 
native verdure, and were often scathed and blight- 
ed, I fixed on one of the American thorns, the Crataegus 
Crus-galli, (Eaton,) or Cock-spur thorn, which, from 
the beauty of its shining leaves, and the style of its 
growth, seemed well calculated to serve the purpose in 
view. 

My first attempt to raise it from seed was quite un- 
successful. Out of perhaps a peck sown, one plant only 
came up at the end of two years. I then gathered the 
seed in the fall, placed it covered with litter and earth, 
in a hole dug in the ground, where it remained until 
the fall succeeeding, when it was sown in a bed in the 
garden. It did not vegetate in the ensuing spring, but 
in the next it did, in considerable quantity, and still 
more so in the following; that is, two and a half and 
three and a half years after being taken from the tree. 
It is probable that this very objectionable difficulty, in 
getting the seed to spring is not insuperable; for on 
one occasion, I put a small quantity of it with earth 
into a flower-poat, which was kept watered all winter 
in a warm room, and though taken from the tree, the 
preceding fall, some of it had vegetated before the com- 
mencement of spring. This fact points to a remedy of 
the difficulty, but I did not make any further experi- 
ments in raising plants from seed, having found a more 
easy way of supplying all [ required. Under two aged 
trees of the species in question, I discovered that in the 
end of April or beginning of May, an abundance of 
plants, destined to be afterwards browsed by cattle, or 
smothered by the grass, rose from the seed that had 
previously fallen. ‘These I transplanted while many of 
them were only in the seed leaf, and with complete 
success. By this very simple process, I procured in 
one season, above a thousand plants. 

At one year old the plants ought to be transplanted, 
and their tap roots pruned, that they may be kept clear 


—_— 


* Some scent here in 1841, though they did not arrive till the 
month of June, and had sprouted on the voyage, yet grew. 
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of weeds, and that their roots may be better prepared 
for ultimate removal to the hedge. They will be in 
the best state for use at three years old, though if grow- 
ing freely, they may answer wellenoughattwo. When 
planted in the hedge, they should be cut over, within 
three or four inches of the ground, which will induce 
a fresher and thicker growth than if the whole top were 
allowed to remain. Ifa luxuriant growth is desired, it 
need hardly be said that the ground before planting, 
should be deeply dug and enriched, and in every case, 
it will conduce to ecocomy in the ultimate object of 
having a fence, that the ground should be made as free 
as possible of the creeping rooted grasses. While the 
plants are unable to protect themselves, all weeds must 
be extirpated. 

Around my garden the hedge stands on the level sur- 
face. Elsewhere I have deviated slightly from this | 
mode. The most common way of making a hedge in | 

| 





sloping sides, four feet wide at the surface, and eighteen 
inches deep, and forming the materials taken from the 
ditch, into a bank on one side of it, about haif way up | 
the sloping face of which, the thorns are planted. A | 


some parts of the old world, is by cutting a ditch with | 





| est degree ornamental. 


| 


! 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


cross section ofthe work when finished would appear thus. || 


This manner of construc- 


~ ges, but 
the atmosphere is too dry | 
in summer, and the frost | 
to severe in winter to ad- | 
mit probably, ofits adoption. In its stead, I have cut a | 





ditch with sloping sides, of only eighteen inches deep. 
On one side, the turf is set up with its green surface 
towards the ditch, and beaten with the spade into a | 
slope corresponding with the side of the ditch. The || 
earth from the ditch is thrown in at the back of the | 
turf previously to its being beaten, and made to slope || 
gradually from it. The top of the turf is brought to a || 
regular line, and the thorns are planted eight inches | 
above the level of the bottom of the ditch, and thus the || 
fence is made a little more formidable, while the ditch | 
may serve for leading off the surface water from the cul- 

tivated space enclosed. | 

A fence strong enough to resist cattle requires that | 
each individual of the hedge have a stem of considera- || 
ble thickness, and therefore the plants should not be | 
placed nearer than a foot asunder. If planted nearer 
they stretch up weakly, and are apt to injure each other, 
the weak deteriorating the growth of the strong, and 
the strong killing the weak. Much pruning tends also 
to dwarf the stems, and should be avoided, because | 
when the stems have attained sufficient size, the hedge 
can be reduced in height and width to what is desired. 
The most expeditious instrument for the purpose of 
pruning is a slightly curved knife, with a keen edge, 
about ten inches long and two broad, fixed by a hose, 
on a handle three feet long. In this operation, the only | 
points necessary to attend to, are, that the upper branches 
shall not hang further out than the lower, and that the 
more vigorous plants shall not overtop those that grow 
beside them. In this way, whena hedge is pruned at the 
end of a season, its form will consistof a straight line on 
the top, and sides sloping inwards from the bottom to a 
point at the top. 
even, the upper branches will injure those below them, 
and the hedge become thin at bottom. The conical 
form is besides more graceful in appearance—it is, in 
all trees, the style of nature. 

I do not pretend that my modes of procedure are the 
best, but I have great confidence in stating that in the 
C. crus galli, we possess a native tree admirably suited 
for making a fence. Ihave tried several of the other 
species of native thorns, none of which seem, in suita- | 
bleness, deserving of comparison with it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


“gree. 





nected with my garden. Its tendency, however, to up- 
ward and tree like growth, in defiance of the knife, is so 
great, that I have determined tn substitute the Crus 
galli in its place. The latter has every requisite for a 
fence, and appears, in some respects, to surpass the 
Hawthorn even, in its most favorable localities. Its 
spines are longer, sharper, and more numerous than 
those of the Hawthorn; it has fully as great a tendency 
to a branchy style of growth; being a native, it is adapt- 
ed to the climate; and in addition to all these recom- 
mendations, its splendid foliage renders it in the high- 
I have reason to think too, that 
it is less liable than any other thorn to be bruised by 
cattle, a matter, if true, of great importance while a 
hedge is young. The branches of the two fine speci- 
mens mentioned above, hang down ina thick mass to 
the ground, though in a situation to which cattle have 
at all times had free access. ‘The only objection to its 
use is the resistance of its seeds to vegetation. It would 
be needless to speculate on what artificial means might 
be tried to bring it to germinate in a shorter time and 
with more certainty. I shall only add that the ground 


| in which, in my experiment, the seed Was sown, proved 


too tenacious. Though the weeds were kept down 


|| with the Dutch hoe, it became unfavorably compact. 
tion has several advanta- || 
in our climate |) 


Were I to make another attempt of a similar kind, I 

should sow in drills in a bed of vegetable mou‘d of the 

loosest description, and then, in time, a full crop might 

be depended on, which, as it rose, could be tra is) lant- 

ed in the autumn without disinterring what seed had 

still to spring. JOHN RANKIN. 
Canandaigua, March 14, 1846. 








KITCHEN CHEMISTRY.—No. II. 
HEAT. 

Principles.—The heat of bodies may be affected in 
various ways, among which are, by conduction, by ra- 
diation, and by the conversion of solids into liquids and 
liquids into vapors. 1. The conduction of heat through 
bodies is familiar to most persons. Ifa short rod of 


iron be held in the fire, the heat passes along it, until 


the whole is gradually more or less heated. But if a 
rod of wood or earthen ware is similarly placed, it be- 
comes warmed through its length in a very small de- 
Hence, iron is a good conductor, and wood and 
earth, bad. Iron feels colder on a cold day, than wood, 
by conducting the heat more rapidly from the hand, 
though the actual temperature of the two substances 
may be the same. Hence the reason that red hot iron 


' burns more evenly than burning charcoal. 


2. Air isa very bad conductor, yet on standing be- 
fore a fire, heat is felt at a considerable distance, being 
thrown out in straight lines from the fire by radiation— 


| in the same way that rays of light are radiated in straight 


lines from a candle. 
3. Ifa small vessel be filled with snow ona very 


'cold morning, say at 10 degrees Fah., the immersion of 
‘the thermometer in the snow will show that tempera- 


| 


| ture. 


Apply the heat of a lamp to the vessel, and the 
thermometer will rise as the snow becomes warmer, 


| till it gets up to 32 degrees, (the freezing point,) when 


If the sides be left perpendicular | 
| melted. 


it will remain perfectly stationary till all the snow is 
It is found that the time thus required to melt 


'the snow, would have heated an equal weight of water 


The C. coc- || 


cinea stands nearest to it in the requisite quality of || 


thickness of the growth of its branches, and has a hand- | 
some foliage. The C. punctaia would make a beau- 


,up to 172 degrees, or 140 degrees above freezing. 


That amount of heat has therefore disappeared or be- 
come latent to melt the snow. Continue the heat of 
the lamp, and the thermometer will rise till it reaches 
212 degrees, when the water will boil; it then remains 
stationary till all the water has boiled away. It has 
been found that the time required to evaporate all the 
water would have heated it to 1212 degrees, or that 
i000 degrees of heat has disappeared or become latent 
to convert the water into steam. The heat required for 


| liquefaction, is also shown by mixing an equal weight 


tiful hedge, grows very thick under cutting, and is || 


spines. ‘The formidable spines of the C. latifolia in- 
duced me to use it, in makin~ one vart of the fence con- 


very early in leaf, but it is deficient in strength and in | 


of snow at 32 degrees, and water at 172 degrees; the 
snow all melts, but the resulting liquid is only 32 de- 
grees, the 140 degrees of the hot water having gone to 
melt the snow. A vessel of water in freezing, is con- 
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stantly giving out heat, but the temperature does not 
lower till it is all frozen, as it is the latent heat only 
that is passing off. 

Application.—The applications of these principles 
are very numerous and important, some of which, here 
mentioned, may not strictly appertain to the kitchen. 

1. Metals being good conductors, they are best for 


vessels over the fire, the heat passing readily through, | 
Hence, too, why | 
copper, which is one of the best conductors, is em- | 
ployed as the heating-rod or tube, for lard lamps. | 


to the substances contained in them. 


Wood, being a poor conductor, is advantageousty used 


as a handle for vessels and tools which become heated, | 


by not burning the hand. Hence also, the reason that 
earthen-ware tubes are best for the insertion of stove 
pipes, through wooden partitions, when metals by con- 
ducting the heat rapidly to the wood, might set it on 
fire. 

2. Different substances and surfaces radiate heat very 
differently. Light and porous bodies usually throw it 
off from themselves, much more rapidly than heavy and 
compact ones; and smooth and polished surfaces more 
rapidly than rough surfaces. Hence the heat thrown 
off from a large fire of burning wood and charcoal,— 
porous substances—burns the face more than the heat 
from a metalic stove, not a porous substance. Polished 
metals radiate very slowly; hence water will remain 


hot much longer in a tea-pot, kept bright and polished || 
by the neat housewife, than in the tarnished tea-pot of | 


the careless one. For the same reason, pipes for carry- 
ing heat by hot water or hot air furnaces, should be 
bright, in order that none may he wasted on the way, 
till it reaches the place of destination. Hence also the 
reason why stove pipes and drums made of polished 
Russia iron, do not throw off so much heat as iron whose 
surface is rough, or rendered porous by blacking. 
Substances radiating freely, absorb also freely; and 
those radiating little, absorb little. Hence the reason 
that a polished tin plate, placed uncer a hot stove, or 
beside it against a wouden wall, remains cold, and pro- 
tects the wood. Hence also, as every cook knows, a 
bright baking tin will not absorb heat and burn the 
bread as a blackened one will; and indeed it often pre- 
vents the proper degree of baking, which is at once ob- 


viated by giving it a slight coating in the smoke of a || 


lamp. A new tin boiler, over a clear and hot charcoal 


fire, failed to boil water at all; the reason being sus-_ 
pected, a few shavings of pine were thrown into smoke | 
rapidly. | 


the surface,—when the water soon boiled 
Hence the utility of the thin coating of soot which 
forms on the bottom of boilers. 

3. Boiling water, (in all ordinary cases,) being al- 


ways at 212 degrees Far., it is obvious that a pot of po- || 


tatoes will cook just as fast when boiling slowly as 
when boiling very fast; hence the notion of cooking a 
boiled dinner faster by a very hot fire, is founded in er- 
ror, and only wastes fuel. ‘The great amount of latent 
heat carried off by steam, renders it important to keep 
boiling vessels closed by metal covers, which condense 
steam, and return in part the latent heat. 
newly baked bread, by a cloth, condenses the rising 
steam in the same way, and keeps the crust soft. It is 
the amount of heat required for evaporating water, 
though by the slow process at common temperatures, 
that occasions the cooling process of sprinkling rooms 
in hot weather. ‘The more rapid evaporation of ether 
and alcohol, render cooling by these substances more ef- 
fectual and rapid. Baked potatoes remain long hot; 
but if the skin be broken, to let out the steam, they 
soon cool by the passing off of the latent heat of the 
steam. 

Were it not for the latent heat required to convert 
snow into water, warm weather would dissolve at once 
our snow-banks into liquid, and tremendous inundations 
would be the consequence. 
water in the dinner pot is not boiled off at a flash, and 
the dinner spoiled. 

Water freezes sooner than many other substances; 


hence otten the water freezes and leaves them when | 


they are mixed or in solution. Hence the ice moun- 


tains of the polar seas are fresh; and hence the concen- iladmit of the supposition, that the exhausting processes, 


| known in England. 


Covering | 
‘| an unexhausted soil. 


From a similar cause, the | 


| tration of vinegar, lemon juice, anid maple sap by 
|| freezing. 


THE YELLOWS. 

} eereece 

‘| Mr. TucKEr—The yellows in peach trees, is a sub- 
ject that still continues to be interesting inthis part of 
the country. I wish, therefore, to communicate a fact 
which may be of some importance in our inquiries after 
the cause of that disease. 

Four years ago, Mr. B. Silliman, Jun., of this city, 
procured from Liverpool a considerable number of 
| young peach and nectarine trees, budded on plum stocks. 
Some of them were put for standards and others walled 
upon a board fence. There had been no peach trees for 
twenty years on the ground where those were planted. 
They grew well the first season, and appeared in per- 
fect health. ‘The second season some of the peach 
trees showed symptoms of yellows, and died the third 
season. At the present time, (February, °46,) no one 
of the trees, either nectarine or peach is free from 
disease. In the garden adjoining that of Mr. Silliman 
there were diseased trees standing at the time the im- 
| ported trees were planted out. 
| The following inferences may perhaps be safely 
| made from this experiment. 
| 1. Budding on plum stocks, is not a security against 
| the * yellows.” 

‘| 2. The plum tree has not hitherto been known to be 
‘| Liable to the disease. We may therefore conclude that 
| the disease commenced in Mr. Silliman’s trees in the 
| peach and not in the plum portion—that is, in the top, 
and not in the root. ‘This furnishes astrong probability 
that it is the natural course of the disease to commence 





‘| and be seated primarily, in the part of the tree above 


| ground. 

| 3. The disease did not arise from anything inherent 
| in the trees, but from some cause external to and discon- 
‘nected from them. The ground of this conclusion will 
| not be apparent without taking in connection with what 
| has been stated, the fact, that the “yellows” is un- 
This conclusion bears pretty di- 
| rectly upon an important theory, which has been very 
ably presented to the public in a recent work, and met 
| with a favorable reception. ‘The theory is thus stated :— 
|The yellows is ‘¢a constitutional taint, existing in 
many American varieties of the peach, and produced in 
the first place by bad cultivation, and the consequent 
exhaustion arising from successive oOver-crops. Afler- 
wards it has been established and perpetuated by sow- 
ing the seeds of the enfeebled tree.” 

It is most sincerely to be regretted that any fact 
should present itself, that seems irreconcilable with_a 
theory, which offers to us, if correct, so ready and sure 
/ameans of having healthy trees. According to the 
| theory, trees procured from regions where the disease 
| has not appeared—England, France, Italy, China, or 
‘even our own “Great West,” for example—should be 
| free from disease, and should continue so, if planted in 
Mr. Silliman’s experiment leads 
'us to apprehend that we are not in that way to escape 
the evil. 

To see that we make no unwarranted conclusion, let 
us advert to the facts and circumstances involved in this 
trial of foreign trees. It is well known that the * yel- 
lows” has not appeared in England. Mr. Downing, 
(“Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” p. 467,) states 
|a further fact, that ‘* notwithstanding the great number 
|of American varieties of peach trees that have been re- 


|| peatedly sent to England, and are now growing there, 
| the disease has never extended itself there, or been com- 


municated to other trees.” Peach trees in England, 
| therefore, have no constitutiona/ taint, that makes 
them liable to the ‘‘ yellows;” and if they remain there 
they never take the disease. But bring these trees to 
| New Haven, and in fifteen months after their arrival 
| they are dying with the “ yellows.” ‘There must there- 
‘fore be something here whichis notthere. ‘The disease 
shows itself too soon after the trees reach this country to 
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gaid to be peculiar to our climate and practices, have 
an agency in producing it. Must we not suppose the 
disease to be connected somehow with place rather than 
condition? It matters not where our trees or seeds 
come from—Liverpool, Flushing, Newburg, western 
New-York or Ohio— if planted out in New-Haven or 
its vicinity, either in light sand, or deep, rich loam, 
they die of the “‘ yellows;” some in one, some in two, 
all in three or four years. 

The inference from all this seems unavoidabie, that 
the cause of the disease has existence independent of the 
constitution of the trees. What this cause is, where it 
is, what it is attached to, what it emanates from, thou- 
sands besides myselfare waiting and watching with anxi- 
ety to know. Many facts, which cannot now be detailed, 
show satisfactorily that the presence of a diseased tree 
among healthy ones, has some deleterious influence, di- 
rect or indirect, upon the health of its neighbors—but 
in what way, we are as yet unable to say. Our best 
mode of guarding our trees against this destroyer is in con- 
formity with this idea of a communication of disease from 
one tree to another; which is, to exterminate diseased 
trees, and replace them with such as are healthy. It is 
found in practice desirable that the extermination should 
extend to ali affected trees, leaving none. And the 
greater the territory over which this measure is en- 
forced, the better. I cannot, from my own experience, 
say confidently that it makes any difference whether the 
trees are rooted up when in full leaf, or after the leaves 
have fallen. Noyes DARLING. 

New Haven, Ct., Feb. 10, 1846. 











CORN AND COB CRUSHER, &C. 
Mr. TuckER—Stffer me to say a few words— 
Ist. In regard to **Hussey’s Corn and Cob Crusher.” 
I purchased one from the maker two years since, but 
from various causes, did not get it in operation until 
last fall. Yam much pleased with its performance, and 
believe it will accomplish all that is promised for it. 


In addition to the crushing of the corn and cob, I have |. 


made a hopper for it, by the aid of which I have for 
several weeks been grinding shelled corn and peas for 
my fattening hogs. It grinds beautifully and rapidly, 
and by putting the hominy in soak with boiling water, 
my hogs eat it more readily, and I think fatten faster 
than they have ever done by any previous process. I 
think the machine worth the money and trouble ex- 
pended, if for no other use than this. I see that acom- 
petitor has entered the lists with Mr. Hussey. I mean 
Pitts, and he promises much for his Crusher. I have 
seen an account of it but not of the manner of its ope- 
ration or its price; should like to see both. 

While on the subject of crushers, 1 notice a remark 
of yours in the Dec. No., in reply to “‘ A Subscriber,” 
(Greenville, S. C.) p. 389, where you say that you 
‘‘ presume it is better to grind the article in mills cal- 


99 i j } 3 ‘mt 
culated for the purpose,” and the idea is suggested, that || of paris, bone earth and mild lime, or salts similar to 


the *‘cob injures the mill stones.” I only notice this 
to say, that there is an invention in North Carolina, and 
for sale by the Comptroller of the State, which profes- 
ses to grind cob, corn, and shuck, all together, which is 
adjusted upon the ordinary mill stone, and which the 
inventor says, I think, will not only not injure the 
stone, but will accelerate its speed in grinding meal. 
I have not seen one of them in operation, but from the 
statements made, must be valuable. 


THE SWEET GUM 

2nd. Please say to your correspondent Solon Robin- 
son, whose “ Notes of Travel ” always interest me, that 
if he will visit me in North Carolina, I will prove to 
him by occular demonstration that the **sweet gum’s 
only value is ” not for making tea for ‘* bowel com- 
plaint,” but it is well adapted to other purposes. Du- 
ring the past summer I have made considerable use 
of the timber for building, and it is one of the prettiest 
woods, and is susceptible of as fine a polish as any wood 
in the southern states. 


1 


some panelling of this wood, and the beautiful waving 
of the grain is almost equal to Mahogany. There is 
indeed an objection to it, and that is its tendency to 
warp, but by proper attention, this may be guarded 
against. ccccee 
SOAKING SEEDS IN AMMONIA. 

3d. Permit me to corroborate q statement made by 
a correspondent of yours at Princeton, N. J., p. 311, in 
reference to the soaking of seeds in Ammonia. Like 
| him, I was induced to take the bait, and like him, found 
| by experience, that every new born theory is not redu- 
cible to successful practice. At the time of sowing 
oats last spring, J steeped one bushel in the prescribed 
quantity, and endeavored to follow the directions of 
| Mr. Campbell as literally as possible. The result was, 
| that not one fifth of the seeds came up, and those that 
did, were but little if any better than their neighbors.’ 

I think Mr. Campbell, and the Highland Society, must 
itry again. But I do not regret the experiment, as it is 
{the only way we are to find out the excellent and the 








i! worthless. I hope your friend at Princeton will not 


| be discouraged. Truly yours, 


WILL: H. WILLS. 


No one who has expended the large sums required by 
stable keepers for manure, can fail to be interested in 
| the subject of special manures. The idea conveyed by 
| this term is that certain fertilizers are peculiarly adapt- 
‘ed to particular plants or soils. Thus we know that 
| plaster of Paris is often extremely beneficial to clover. 
| Experiment and the better established opinions of 
| practical men have shown that clover is not the only 
|crop that is brought forward ina marked degree by a 
| particular and simple manure. ‘There is an abundance 
| of evidence to show that potatoes if not increased in the 
‘crop produced, are at all events much improved in 
|mealiness and flavor by a free use of lime. Ashes, and 
‘especially those which have been leached, are well 
known to ‘mprove the grass crop in a marked degree. 

Other instances of less agricultural importance might 
| be cited, as the action of salt on asparagus, and of lime 
| on apple and pear trees. 

From the preceding remarks will be understood what 
| is meant by a special manure; but there are several 
| points pertaining to this subject worthy of a short con- 
| sideration. 

In the first place—are the special manures econom1- 
|cal? This is with the farmers of the sea-board, of pri- 
| mary importance, for our soils cannot dispense with ma- 
| nure, and that from the farm-yard is so expensive as ta 
| consume all the profits. ‘To answer this important ques- 
| tion, it is necessary to consider what yard manure in its 
| agricultural operation really is. It is a compost made 
/up Of organic and saline parts, or, in other words, of a 
| very rich vegetable mould, and of common salt, plaster 


these. In the form that it comes to the farm it also 
,contains much water, and is liable to fermentation, 
| which gives out heat, useful in market gardening, but 
/of less importance to the farmer. One hundred parts 
_of yard manure in the ordinary state, contains 79.3 
_parts of water, 6.6 parts of earthy and saline mat- 
|ters, and 14.1 parts of vegetable mould. (Gard- 
|ner’s Farmer's Dictionary.) So that when we haul out 
| 1000 weight of first rate farm-yard manure, we carry 
| to the field 793 lbs. of water; 66 lbs. of earthy matters 
| as salt, gypsum, and bone earth, and 141 lbs. of vegeta- 
| ble matter. It will therefore take 1333 lbs., or two 
thirds of a ton, to yield one hundred lbs., or less than a 
| bushel of saline and earthy matters. The exact pro- 
| portions of the salt, gypsum, &c., in the earthy matters 
, of yard manure will depend upon the litler used. In the 
, case Of wheat straw there will be in 100 lbs. only about 
|8 pounds of bone earth, 3 pounds of gypsum, and 2 





lbs. of salt, 15 lbs. being mild lime, and the rest com- 
'mon sand. ‘The composition of the ashes of oats, hay, 


There is now before my eyes |; and other fodders, is also given in Gardner’s Farmer's 
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Dictionary. Proceeding with the composition of the 
oat straw—it appears, therefore, that if we should ape 
ply to every crop yard-manure, and the fertilizing ef- 


fect be due only or chiefly to the bone earth, it would | 


have been very much cheaper to have added the bone 
earth at once, and not in the compost of yard-manure. 
If this should be the true cause of fertility, say to acrop 
of oats, it will be necessary to add as much as ten tons 
of yard manure to give to the soil one bushel of 110 Ibs. 
of bone earth. No one will doubt that results like this 
do occur, when it is so well known through the pages 
of the Cultivator, that a few pounds of bones in a dis- 


solved state, are capable of producing the largest crops | 
of turneps, and some 60 lbs. thus prepared are now used | 


in England and Scotland, in the place of the sixteen 
and twenty bushels formerly employed. We believe, 
therefore, that from the preceding remarks it is abun- 
dantly clear that the use of special manures is pre: mi- 
nently economical, and a great improvement in farm- 
ing. But there is one condition necessary to the eco- 
pomical application of such fertilizers, and this is, that 
we have an accurate knowledge of the particular sub- 
stance required by any given crop, and the conditions 
when it is indieated. ‘To know when it is indieated, 
we must ascertain whether it be already in the soil, ei- 
ther naturally or by the use of previous manures; on 
this point we have nothing to offer at present. 

How is the farmer to know what particular substan- 
ces any given crop requires? This, next after the 
question of the economy of special manures, is the most 
important. A short time since it would have puzzled 
a wise man to have answered such a question to the 
satisfaction of the farmer; the answer might have been 
given in terms intelligible to a chemist, but we farmers 
are not of that craft, and probably never will be. We 


might have been told that there is a close connection |! 


between the ashes of a plant and the special manures it 
required. ‘This connection unquestionably exists, for 


we know that gypsum forwards clover because both || 


eontain sulphur; lime improves potatoes, because the 
tops of that vegetable contain lime abundantly; turneps 
are improved by bone earth, because they require phos- 
phorous, which abounds in bones. From these instan. 
ees it is clear that we may ascertain what the special 
manures of any plant are by examining the composition 
of the ashes. But what are we to make out of sulphu- 
rie acid, 0.5; chlorine, 0.02, and such terms which are 
to be met with in all the analyses to be seen. But in 
the Farmer's Dictionary, by Dr. Gardner, recently pub- 
lished by Harper’s, we find what has never before been 
drawn up for the farmer, an account, not only of the 
analysis of the ashes of all farm plants, but an interpre- 
tation of it—the special manures for each crop are 
given at length. For instance, under the article— 
««Corn—Special Manures,’’—we have the best analysis 
of Indian corn given, and then, exactly what every far- 
mer wants to know—the practical deductions from this 
analysis—‘“ that a special compost of poudrette or stable 
manure, bone earth and ashes, would be very valuable *’ 
for the corn crop. We also learn that from the analysis 
of corn, “it pre¢minently requires putrescent matter 
and bone earth, without which latter the seeds are im- 
perfect.” We beiieve that the Farmer's Dictionary is 
one of the most valuable works ever published for the 
practical farmer. No where else is any information on 
the important subject of special manures to be found. 
The work contains also the meanings of the hard tech- 
nical words, now so freely used by some writers. 
New-York, 1846. C. E. McC. 
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BONE DUST. 

A correspondent with the signature of “ Rambler,” 
furnishes us with an account ofan experiment made by 
ANDREW Cok, of Middletown, Ct., with bone dust in 
raising turneps. The soil on which the trial was made, 
is represented as being thin and worn out. ‘Twenty 
bushels of bone dust was applied to the acre, and the 
turneps sown about the first of August. The crop was 
luxuriant, and is attributed wholly to the bone dust. 





The writer states that he measured a piece in the lot 
six feet square, and by computation found the product 
to be at the rate of 1210 bushels per acre. The field, 
however, he says, would not have averaged that, but 
would have averaged half the quantity-—-say 605 bushels 
per acre. A space left through the middle of the lot, a 
i rod and a half wide, without any bone or any other ap- 
| plication, produced nothing worth harvesting. 











| 
| MORGAN HORSES. 
| 


THE editor of the Southern Cultivator, published at 

Augusta, Ga., states that, by the ‘*many glowing ac- 
| counts of the great excellence of the Morgan Horse,” 
| he was induced to make arrangements for the purchase 
‘| of one for the improvement ofthe Southern stock. The 
| «¢ upshot of the business,” however, he says, is shown 
| by the following extract ofa letter from the person who 
‘| had been commissioned to make the purchase: 

«The Morgan horse has been ran out these twenty 
years, and it is the merest gammon with jeekies to talk 
‘about them. Everything in the country is now called 
'a ¢ Morgan,’ from the merest rat of a pony te a gaunt, 
'long-legged, seventeen hand horse. We have what is 
‘better than the Morgan horses ever were, viz: the 

Messenger, Mambrino, and Duroe crosses. They are 
‘almost thorough bred, and are the most admirable 
| roadsters that the world can produce. * * * It fair- 
| lv makes me sick to see the miserable Canadian and 
other horses palmed off upon the south by glib fellows,” 
| &e. 
| This article appeared in the March number of the 

S. Cultivator. Ina preceding number, the editor had 
‘copied the remarks of Mr. WEISIN:ER, one of the 
editors of Louisville (Ky.,) Journal, in reference to 
| the Morgan horses. (See Cultivator for Nov., 1845.) 
| The article from which we take the above extract, is 
said by the editor of the S. C., to be ‘intended as a 
| sort of counter-blast’* to Mr. WEISENGER’s remarks. 

What the writer of the extract means by the expres- 

| sion—*“‘ the Morgan horse has been run out these 
‘twenty years,” we do not know. If he means that the 
original horse known by this name has been dead 
| <<twenty years,” it is no doubt true. If he means that 
| ail the stock got by this horse, have been dead this length 
of time, or even that they are now extinct, it is not 
true; unless Mr. WreR’s horse Chelsea Morgan, or Bul- 
rush has died within a short time. It ii true that in 
consequence of the great demand for this stock of horses, 
and the great prices they have brought, they have be- 

' come searce; and there is no doubt that ‘* miserable ” 

horses have been ‘*palmed off? in many instances as 

Morgans; but a man who would accepta “ gaunt, long- 

legged, seventeen hand horse,” as one of this stock, must 

certainly be too ignorant of their well-known cha- 
racteristics, to deserve pity for the imposition. But 
it is the acknowledged value of the real Morgans that 
has produced these results. It is notstrange thata great 
| demand for an article, should occasion counterfeits ;— 
hence judgment and observation are always necessary 

_to distinguish the genuine from the false. 

That there is yet left at least one remnant of the pro- 
geny of the original Morgan horse, and that there are a 
considerable number of only the second generation from 

that horse, is known, and we are pleased that measures 

are being taken to preserve and increase this most vale 
uable race. 

As to the horses which are so much “ better than the 
Morgan horses ever were,” (!) that are spoken of in the 
above extract, we should feel obliged if the editor of 
the Southern Cultivator, or his correspondent, will tell 
us Where they may be found. We, as well as some of 
our friends, are just now in want of a few of the ‘* most 

| dmirable roadsters the world can produce.” 
| Jn conclusion, we would refer the editor of the 

Southern Cultivator, and others who desire to know the 
‘true history of the Morgan horses, to our paper, vol. 1X, 
'pages 99, 110, vol. 11, new series, (1845,) pages 256, 
|| 352, and the present vol., pages 19, (Jan. No.,) 106, 
| (April No.) 
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ANALYSIS OF MANURES, 


OnE of the easiest ktnds of analysis, as well as most 
useful to the farmer, is the analysis of manures. The 
fertilizing ingredients being nearly in an unmixed state, 
renders the determination of their proportions, much 

> easier, than where they are widely 
diffused through a soil. Hence the 
greater ease and accuracy connected 
with the examination of manures over 
that of soils. 

The introduction of new manures 
renders a chemical examination often 

i of advantage. The following method 
, |] of ascertaining the amount of ammo- 

Tube with 78 nia in any substance, and constituting 

potash & lime. | | : - = 

) ji) &@ very important part of the analysis 

(yf of manures, is condensed from the 

a London Gardener’s Chronicle, and ap- 

a pears to be simple, expeditious, and 

accurate. It is used in the examina- 
tion of guano. 

A common test tube (about 5 inches 
} long and half an inch in diameter, and 
represented as the lower of the three 
tubes in the figure,) is taken, and a 
portion of the guano or other manure 
to be examined, is accurately weighed and introduced 
into it; 25 or 50 grains will be found a convenient 
quantity. A similar tube, but drawn at its lower end 
to an open neck, is then attached to the test tube by 
means of a perforated cork; a few fragments of asbestos 
are placed in the neck, to prevent its beeoming choked, 
and it is then filled with caustic potash mixed with 
fragments of lime. Another tube, similar to the last, 
is then placed in like manner above, and the neck being 
also provided with asbestos, the tube is filled with 
coarsely powdered chloride, sulphate, or nitrate of cop- 
per, prev.ously welldried. The three tubes, with their 
contents, having been weighed separately, the lower 
One containing the manure, is placed in a water bath, 
until all moisture is expelled. The moisture is all ab- 
sorbed by the caustic potash, and the ammonia by the 
salt. ‘he tubes are then to be disconnected and again 
weighed; the quantity of uncombined ammonia in the 
manure will then be shown by the increased weight of 
the upper tube containing the copper salt; and the 
quantity of water, by the increase of weight in the 
middle tube, containing the potash and lime. ‘The next 
step is to determine the combined ammonia. To do 
this, mix the manure with an equal quantity of finely 
powdered quick-lime; shake them well together, and 
immediately connect the tubes as before; then expose 
the test tube to a low red heat, and the ammonia will be 
driven off. As it passes up through the copper salt, it 
gives ita fine blue color, and the operation may be 
known to be complete, when it ceases to extend any 
higher. The quantity is then determined by weighing 
as before. 

The upper tube need not be so large as the middle 
one, nor the middle one so large as the lower. Thin 
vials with the bottoms off, might be made to do in the 
absence of tubes; but the weight of the glass would of 
course lessen the accuracy of the result. A delicate 


Tube with 
copper salt. 


Test-tube 
with manure. 





Fig. 29.) 





L. TucKER, Esq.—The potato is most productive 
and more perfect in a moist soil,—not wet nor dry. A 
soil that is good for oats, wheat or corn, and that has 
had a crop on it the preceding year, will cause them to 
grow more rapidly and to mature eaarlier than they 
will onasod. A rapid uninterrupted growth and per- 
fect maturity, are indispensible for the production of a 
first rate potato. 

Having selected a suitable place, draw out 30 two- 
horse loads of stable or yard manure to the acre, making 
about 100 heaps. As soon in the spring as the ground 
is in good condition to plow, spread the manure evenly, 


| 


and plow it immediately under. About the middle of 
May, plow it again, and harrow until it is fine and mel- 
low. Furrow about two inches deep, and two feet nine 
'inches wide. Potatoes that are of merchantable size 
| are the best for seed. Cut such as require it so that you 
| have three or four eyes to a piece. Put the pieces 
about ten inches apart in the rows, and throw on each 
| piece about a tea-spoonful of plaster of paris. Cover 
| with a hoe an inch thick. As soon as the young pota- 
_toes are three inches high, plow them, throwing the 
furrow from them. Dress them out nicely without 
bruising them, putting about halfan inch thick of earth 
around the hill, and destroying everything else. <A3 
' soon as any of the tops begin to lean, plow again, throw- 
| ing the furrow to the hill, and dress out as before. Put 
a teaspoonful of plaster of paris on the tops of each hill, 
‘and the cultivation is done. When the tops are all 
| dead, and the ground so dry that the potatoes will come 
/out clean, throw them out with a spade or four tined 
| fork, and pick them up within fifteen minutes after. If 
left long in the sun or light, they are injured. Have 
bins in your cellar that will not hold more than forty 
_bushels a piece, with floors raised about four inches 
\from the ground. Put your potatoes immediately in 
these bins, and shut the light out as much as possible, 
allowing a circulation of air through the cellar. Let 
all remain so until the weather becomes so cold as to 
make it necessary to close your cellar for the winter. 
Then close it, and cover your potatoes with a grass sod 
| two inches thick, grass up. In the spring your pota- 
_ toes will be as fine as when you dug them. 

This has been my practice for the last two years, and 
'I have had no rotten potatoes. R. K. TurrTLe. 
Morristown, N. J., Jan. 12, 1846. 

We see no objection to the management of potatoes 
/as above directed, under ordinary circumstances; but 
| where danger was to be apprehended from the rot, or 


|| potato disease, the mode might not in all respects be the 


| best. For instance, though we believe the quality of 
| potatoes fer the table is generaily injured by exposure to 
| light and sun, yet it isan established fact that one of 
| the best preventives of rot is to sun them before they 
, are stored for the winter. ‘The Commissioners appoint- 
/ed by the British government to investigate the causes 
| of the potato disease, advise that potatoes designed for 
seed should be dried and sunned till they are green, in 
order to insure healthy and strong germination.—Eb. 








FOLDING LADDERS. 


eereee 


A ladder, as every farmer knows, is one of the most 
necessary implements of the farm, and is required for 
numerous and constant uses 
in ascending stacks, tops of 
buildings, gathering fruit, 
pruning fruit trees,&c. At 
the same time it is usually 
a very awkward imple- 
ment, partly so because 
clumsily made, and always 
so essentially from its 
length. The selection of 
light, well seasoned, and 
strong wood, as material 
for construction, and giv- 
ing the styles or posts the 
greatest thickness only in 
the middle where most lia- 
ble to break, would render 
them more convenient. In 
addition to these, if the lad- 
der is made in the folding 
form, it becomes still more neat and portable. The ac- 
companying figures show this mode of construction. 
A exhibits the ladder as open for use; B, the same half 
shut; and C, entirely shut. The rounds, which are 
made small, and of the strongest wood, turn on iron pins 
passing through the poles. This ladder has one great 
convenience in pruning apple-trees, as it may be thrust 
through thick branches, while shut, like a pole, with- 














Fig. 30. 








out bruising the tree, and afterwards opened for ascent, 
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COLMAN’S EURO’EAN AGRICULTURE—PART V. 

CLASSIFICATION OF Sorrs.—On this point Mr. Col- 
man uses no ‘‘scientific distinetions,” preferring such 
terms as even the commonest farmer can understand. 
He thinks that “for all practical purposes, soils may be 
ranked under five different heads—sandy,. clayey, calca- 
reous, peaty, and loamy. A sandy soil is that in which 
sand abounds; clayey, in which clay; calcareous, in 
which lime in some form prevails; peaty, in which 
peat; loamy, in which a rich loam abounds.” * * * 
“In general, where there is found in a soil 80 per cent. 
of sand, it must be pronounced a sandy soil; but it is 





not always easy to class a soil which isofa mixed cha- | 


racter, and say what kind of element predominates.” 
When speaking of the “ PHYSICAL PROPERIIES OF 





THE Soil,” he aliudes to a theory advanced by Liebig | 


in his late treatise on artificial 
tem of draining has been carried in England to an inju- 


; _ > — ae — ] ee en ‘ -@ || ° ° " 
rious extent, by allowing the soluble parts of manure ' than marine or saline plants. 


Lie- || 


to be washed down beyond the roots of plants. 
big’s language is,—‘* Tlie sysiem of drainage which of 
late has been so extensively followed in England, brings 
the land into the state of a great filter, through which the 
soluble alkalies are drawn off in consequence of the per- 
colation of rain, and it must therefore become more defi- 
cient in its soluble efficacious elements.” He, Liebig, 
then goes on to state that he has ‘sueceeded in com- 
bining the efficacious elements of manure in such a 
manner as that they will not be washed away: and thus 
their efficacy will be doubled. Owing to this, the in- 
jurious consequences of the present system of draining 
are removed; agriculture is placed upon ascertain prin- 
ciples as weil arranged manufactories,” &e. 

In reference to the distrust which Liebig would thus 
throw on the practice of draining. Mr. Culman remarks. 
that tie bDenelicial results of the system have been so 
marked and striking, that it may, in his opinion, still 
be pursued ‘‘ with a good degree of confidence. He re- 
fers to an example he had lately seen where a field of 
turneps, on a thin, dry, and light soil, in which sand 
abounded, the beneticial etlects of thorough drainage ”’ 
were shown in the crop being better by one half on the 
draired, than on the undrained portion of the lot. In 
relation to the brilliant results which farmers may be 
led to expect from the use of the artificial compound 
spoken of, Mr. C. expresses some doubts, not however, 
he says, in any captious spirit, knowing how much agri- 
culiure must in the end, owe to science, and being ready 
to hail with the highest satisfaction any triumph it may 
achieve.” 

In reference to 





PEATY SOILS, which are formed 


manures, that the sys- | 


principally of decayed vegetables, it is observed—«“If 


vegetable matter were, as is often reckoued, the best 
food of plants, it would seem as though no soil could 
be so fertile as that of peat. This is not found to be the 
case, however, but for reasons not so well established 
as the fact.” In ordinary cases he thinks it must be ad- 
mitted that—* the fertility of a soil essentially corres- 
ponds to the amount of vegetable matter found in it, 
whether it supplies, in any degree, the actual substance 
of the plant, or, by iis gradual decay, be merely the 
vehicle of transmitting for its nourishment the gases out 
of which its substance is to be composed. It is certain 
however, whatever may be the philosophical reason in 
the case, that pure unmanufeeiured peat does not form a 
nourishing soil or substance for plants, other than those 
to which a wet soil is particularly congenial, and that 
it cannot be made so but under a particular management 
which I shall presently describe. The vegetable mat- 
ter of which it consists, being once thoroughly reduced, 
and mixed with other substances of an alkaline charac- 
ter, is rencered a most enriching manure for most kinds 
of land, though a much less substantial one than is gene- 
rally supposed, One of its great uses is that of an ab- 


sorbent, taking up the liquid matters which wouid other- 
wise be lost.” 

Mr. Colman informs us that the reclamation of bog 
lands has been carried on to a great extent in England 
and Ireland. 


In the latter island, he witnessed the ope- 





rations of one company which has at this time, five 
thousand acres of bog in the process of improvement, 
He thinks the peat bog of the United States, as well as 
England, ‘* may be rendered in the highest degree pro- 
ductive and profitable.” In relation to the bog of salt 
marshes, it is remarked that they are of a ‘different 
character from fresh-water peat-bog.” The vegetable 
matter being chiefly marine plants, ** which have served 
as a kind of net-work to collect the earthy matter 
brought among them by the tide. The quantity of salt 
intermixed with these deposites, gives them a peculiar 
character. ‘They are favorable to the production of 
plants congenial to them; buf other plants cannot be 
made to grow upon them till they are thoroughly de- 
composed; and in that case no soils yield a more luxu- 
riant or richer vegetation. In truth they require to be 


| reduced tothe state of fiae mould, and the greater portion 
| of the saltness exhausted, which time itself will effect 


where they are kept from the access of the tide, in order 


| to be in a condition favorable to the growth of other 


Under the head of Humus, or VEGETABLE MOULD, 
Mr. Colman enters somewhat into a discussion of the 


| point assumed by some writers, that humus, or vegetable 


| matter, is not taken up as the food of plants. 
from Liebig in reference to the fertility of the soils in 


added, 


He quotes 


the neighborhood of Mount Vesuvius. ‘**'The land inthe 
vicinity of Vesuvius,” says Liebig, “‘ may be considered 
as the type ofa fertile soil, and its fertility is greater or 
less in different parts, according to the proportion of 
clay or sand which it contains.” ‘These soils, on ac- 
count of their origin, it is thought ‘cannot possibly 
contain the smallest trace of vegetable matter; and yet 
it is well known” continues Liebig, “that when the 
volcanic ashes have been exposed for sometime, to the 
influence of the air and moisture, a soil is gradually 
formed in which all kinds of plants grow with the 
ereatest luxuriance. ‘This fertility is owing to the al- 
kalies which are contained in the lava, and which by 
exposure to the weather are rendered capable of being 
absorbed by plants.” But ‘ thousands of years,” it is 
‘have been necessary to convert stones and 


| rocks into the soil of arable land.” 


Mr. Colman thus comments on the above :—** General 


| experience would seem to show that soils without any 


vegetable mould are not productive, and most practical 
farmers would prefer, of all others, a soil where the 
vegetable matter, well compounded, existed in abun- 
dance, forming, as it is termed, a deep and rich loam. 
Sut it would seem that in the case to which Liebig re- 
fers, thousands of years are necessary to render a mass 


| of lava fertile, and in such a case it might be fairly pre- 
| sumed that some vegetable matter might accumulate and 


ss 


produce the desired mixture, Mr. Colman, however, 
observes, in further considering the subject, that the 
inference that Liebig believed the vegetable matter in 
the soil to be of ** no moment,” might not be quite just. 
‘He does,” says Mr. C., “ consider the humus of the 
soil as funnishing, in its decay, a necessary supply of 
carbonic acid to the plant in the process of germination, 
though of no use afier the plant gets above ground; and 
he supposes that the manure of animals fed upon the 
product of the land return to the land those mineral 
elements which they took from it, and which are indis- 
pensable to their perfect formation. ‘This may be so, 
and in this view, he does not deny the value of vegeta- 
ble mould, or humus. But certainly,” concludes Mr. 
Colman, ‘there was nothing improbable in the suppo- 
sition that plants might have found some portion of their 
food in those decayed substances which once constitu- 
ted a part of the substance of their predecessors. In- 
deed, I see as yet no sufficient grounds to conelude that 


| their office in supplying carbon to the growing plants 


ceases as soon as the plant is above ground, and able, as 
| he supposes, to gain its whole supplies fo. itself from 
the atmosp'ere. It is quite certain that the growth of 
a forest would be checked, and the amount of humus 
in the soil be diminished, if all the decayed leaves and 
limbs which fall from the trees were constantly re- 
moved; and it is ascertain that the continual cultivation 
| of land with supplies of manure, exhausts its vegetable 
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mould; and that the application of vegetable manures 
to crops ina growing state is often as efficacious as 
when applied, or plowed in, with the seed.” 


Mr. Colman states that he does not undervalue scien- | 


tific agriculture. ‘‘Science,” he says, may do as much 
for agriculture as for any other department of business, 
or art, or health, or comfort, or enjoyment.” But for 
the present he thinks ‘‘the practice of agriculture is 
very much in advance of the theory of agriculture.” 


Mr. Colman pays the “ ENGLISH CHARACTER” a/| 


handsome tribute. He states, as a conclusion resulting 
from close observation, that ‘‘they are an upright peo- 
ple’’—that in general, ‘their habits, like their plow- 


ing, are direct and straight forward, and are opposed to | 
all baulks and all tortuous windings. I thank God,” | 


says he, ‘‘that the blood of such a people flows in my 
veins, for I look upon honesty as the true nobility of 
man, and the only aristocracy to which my heart burns 
to pay its spontaneous and unclaimed homage.” 


A large portion of this number is devoted to the sub- | 


ject of PLowING. ‘The perfection of plowing, he says, 
consis!s in its being done “‘ exactly as you wish or re- 
quire to have it done.” He speaks in the highest terms 
of the excellence of English plowing, which he states, is 
done in all particulars, * exactly according to a pre- 
scribed form ’’—as perfect, he declares, ‘‘as a ruflle 
just come from under the crimping iron.” 

He describes particularly a plowing match at Saffron 
Walden. The furrow slices were required to be seven 





inches in width, and five inches in depth. It was nota, 


match against time, but the work was to be executed 
within a certain time. Such was the exactness with 
which the work was performed, that he feels confident 
there was not in the whole field “‘the variation of an 
inch in the width or depth of the furrow, or a single 
crooked line, or even one solitary baulk. Two horses 
only were used to a plow, and each plowman was his 
own driver. ‘If went over the the field,” says Mr. C., 


in an extacy of admiration at its uniformity, neatness, | 


exactness and beauty.” From Mr. Colman’s account, 
the skill of the English plowmen would seem to be com- 
plete. Finishing the last furrow of a land in a proper 
manner, is known to be no easy matter. 
describes the manner in which this was performed by one 
of the competitors at the plowing match mentioned. ‘¢In 
the case to which I have referred, the last land remained 
at the close, a single unbroken strip, of equal width, from 
one end of the field to the other, lying like a stretched out 
ribbon, which, as the plowman came down the course, 
he turned without breaking, and with perfect precision, 


from one end to the other. In this instance, the horses | 
seemed almost as well trained as the driver, and in- | 
spired with an equal emulation.” It is observed that | 


**two circumstances contribute strongly to this perfec- 


tion of English plowing. The first is that boys are | 


trained to it as early as they can possibly be employed 


with safety. The second is the division of labor, which | 
generally prevails, so that individuals devote them- || 


selves, toa degree exclusively, to one particular ob- 
ject.” 


In relation to “GENERAL RULES FoR PLOWING,” || 
we are informed that ‘the depth of plowing varies in | 


different soils and for different purposes. ‘The average 
depth may be considered as five inches, but no direction 


on this subject will be found universally applicable. || 


Three of the most eminent practical farmers with whom 


I am acquainted here, plow not more than three inches; | 
but the surface mould, in these cases, is very thin, and | 


the under stratum is a cold, clammy chalk.” Mr. Col. 
man observes, in reference to these, and some other ex- 
amples where even shallower plowing had been prac- 
ticed, that ‘‘they are weil worth considering. I donot 
understand,” he says, *‘ that these practices at all mili- 
tate against the advantages to be obtained from subsoil- 
ing. In cases where subsoiling and thorough draining 
are not applied, this shallow plowing may be preferred, 
as the mingling of the cold and inert subsoil with so 
thin a surface of vegetable mould, would doubtless be 
prejudicial, at least for a length of time.” 

But, says Mr. Colman, the general rule in England, 
‘¢ when the soil admits of it, and manure is abundant, is 


Mr. C. thus | 


| that of rather deep plowing—five or six inches is the 
||average; in many cases much more than this. The 
| loam, or vegetable mould, is without question, the 
|| great source or medium of nourishment to the plants. 
| Be it more or less deep, it is always safe to go to the 
| bottom of this, and by gradually loosening a portion of 

the subsoil, or lower stratum, and incorporating it with 
|| the mould, and rendering it accessible to the air and 
light, it acquires the nature of mould, and the whole 
|| arable surface is enriched.” 

As to the manner of turning the furrow-slice, we are 
informed that two modes are adopted—‘‘the one to lay 
the furrow-slice entirely flat, shutting its edge exactly 
in by the edge of its neighbor; the other to lay it at an 
| inclination of 45 degrees, lapping the one upon the 





‘| other.” Mr. Colman thinks the former mode, ‘ where 


|| land is to be sown with grass-seed, and as the phrase is 
| with us, laid down, is, undoubtedly, to be preferred,” 
| and he is inclined to the opinion that this mode is pre- 
ferable in the United Srates for any grain crop; but he 
adds, (what is evidently important,) that the higher 
temperature which prevails in the United States may 
be expected sooner to decompose the vegetable mat- 
ter thus pressed down, ‘‘and thus sooner furnish a 
|'pabulum for the growing plants, than in a climate 
where, in a much lower and more even temperature, 
|| the decomposition cannot be expected to take place so 
|| rapidly.”? He states, however, that the mode of turn 
ing the furrow-slice at an angle of 45 degrees, which 
evidently leaves the ground more loose, and exposes a 
larger portion of it to the air, is generally preferred in 
|England. He describes this mode :—* ‘lo avoid having 
any of the grass protrude itself between the furrow-sli- 
ces, they have here, what I have never seen in the Uni- 
ted States, [we have seen it here, in the hands of one 
or two Englishmen,] a skim colter, that is a miniature 
plow-share, or blade, placed under the beam, and so 
|| adjusted as to cut an edge from the furrow-slice as it 
is turned over; this piece so cut off, at once dropping 
| down, and being buried under the furrow-slice as it goes 
over. ‘The consequence is that there is no grass on the 
edge of the furrow-slice to show itself, and great neat- 
ness is therefore given to the whole work.” He de- 
| scribes another mode of plowing which he has some- 
times seen practiced, ** by which the furrow-slice is not 
merely lifted, but may be said to be rolled over, or 
twisted in a sort of bag fashion.” ‘This was thought to 
| be ** principally owing to the form of the mould-board, 
| for no workman could have done it with a straight or 
convex form of mould-board. It would seem to render 
the soil more friable and loose; but every departure 
from a straight line, or wedge form of the mould- 
| buard, evidently must increase the drought.” 
| Mr. Colman remarks that—*the great object of the 
English farmers, in plowing, seems to be the thorough 
| pulverization of the soil.*”? It seems reasonable that 
| this should be the primary object every where. They 
|| plow and scarify and harrow their lands repeated- 
|| ly. The propriety of the practice of breaking and tear. 
| ing out the turf, bringing the grass and roots to the sur- 
| face, that they may be raked up and burned or carried 
|}away, Mr. C. deems quite questionable. It may, he 
| 
| 





‘| admits, bea good mode of getting rid of the couch, or 
twitch grass, (Friticum repens,) which in many instan- 
ces is exceedingly troublesome; ‘ but ” hesays “‘ where 
it is a mere clover ley, or an old grass pasiure or mea- 
dow, the taking out or removing the vegetable matter 
seems to be a serious waste.” 

The advantages of suBSoIL PLOWING, Mr. Colman 
| thinks are very considerable. Its advantages Over very 
,, deep plowing with a plow of common construction, are 
| that in the one case the cold and inert soil is brought to 
| the surface, ‘¢ in a condition unsuited to the purposes of 
| vegetation, and that much time and expense are lost be- 
| fore it can be restored to fertility; but in the other 
‘| ease, the substratum is gradually brought to intermin- 
| gle with the top soil, and cultivation is not interrupted, 
|| but rather benefited by the intermixture. <‘ Another 
| and very great advantage derived from subsoiling,” says 
Mr. C., “is in the admission of air and heat to the 
‘| loosened soil, by which it is improved, and better sub 
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serves the purposes of vegetation, and at the same time, 
opportunity is given for the free expansion of the roots 
of the plant.”” Another advantage still, is the oppor- 


tunity afforded on some lands for the rain-water to pass | 


off freely. 

Several cuts of plows of various kinds, as well as 
other implements used for working the soil, such as 
grubbers, scarifiers of ditferent kinds, harrows, &c., are 
given, followed by a chapter of ““GENERAL REMARKS 
ON THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY;” in 
which is some excellent observations, showing that 
machinery not only lightens labor and increases pro- 


duction, but has also a favorable and happy effect on the | 


morals and health of society. But having already ex- 


tended our review to a great Jength, we are compelled 
to pass over the remainder of the number without fur- | 
The perusal of it has increased our | 
confidence in the ability of Mr. Colman to execute the | 


ther comment. 


task he has undertaken, not only according to the origi- 


nal plan devised by himself, but at the same time in a_ 


manner which will, in the end, leave no ground for 
complaint. He will form a work, which in point of 


interest to the general reader, will be unequalled in its | 


kind, and yet one which will lack nothing of the essen- 
tiais to value as a compendium of practical facts. 

We are informed that Part VI is now in press. 
lished by A. D. PHELPps, Boston. 


Pub- 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 
WE have lately received so many communications on 
this subject, that we are under the necessity of condens- 
ing several of them into one chapter. 


From Mr. JoHN Brown, of Akron, Ohio, we have a |! 


letter from which we give the following extracts: 


‘“*T think that really good, fine sheep may be found || 
in flocks called Merino, and those called Saxon, (and [| 


i} 








1} 


have experience of both,) and I ask, if either of these | 


breeds possess any valuable trait, if that particular trait | 
may not be preserved in their posterity, while the bad | 
I absolutely | 


traits may be in a great measure bred out? 
know, from my Own experience, that this may be done; 


quality of their wool. 
excitement about the Saxon name, but I should be glad 
to see the wool-growing community give so much at- 


tention to the subject, as to be able to discern a good || 


animal from a very mean one. 
wool-growers all Over the country, who are keeping 


flocks whose wool will not average yearly thirty-five | 


cents per pound, while at the same time they might 


easily get as much and more wool than they now do, | 
that would be worth yearly in ready cash, seventy cents | 


per pound. 
Ep.] 


{Is not this rather a ‘large ” calculation ?— 


make persons tolerable judges of sheep and wool. 


‘*T will mention some Saxon and some Merino fiocks, 
as they are called, in which may be found a goodly 
number of animals such as no sensible and honest man 
can object to. I mention only a few from which might 
be selected good animals to breed from. 


«The flock of Mr. Samuel Whitman, of West Hart- 
ford, Ct., are of good constitution, good form, very 
fine, and have thick heavy fleeces. 


man, or are the descendants of sheep bred by him. The 
flock of Mr. John Marvin, of Woodbury, Litchfield 
county, Ct., cannot be exceeded for constitution, and 
they have very heavy fleeces, though the fleeces are 
not quite so uniform, nor quite so fine, as those of Mr. 
Whitman's flock. ‘The flock of Mr. Charles B. Smith, 
of Woleottville, Ct., strongly resembles that of Whit- 
man, in all points, and were, to some extent, derived 
from it. Mr. Smith is a judicious breeder, and his 


I know of thousands of | 


This is abundantly capable of proof from actual | 
sales made for the last ten years; but it can only be | 
done by candid and careful comparison, sufficient to | 


The choicest ani- | 
mals [ have ever seen, were either bred by Mr. Whit- | 


_ples of the wool of which are sent. 


° ° a | oO » Jas res “s ‘ ¢ re ) “( 7 2 yes * 

and for this very reason, I consider the few good Saxon || a last ye a4 Fog A but sigh "ed mr mes . oes 
; {| aks: wank s. March last. 

sheep inthe country as invaluable, on account of the || 0.4 €We, Weighed fos tos. on The ot Oo waged ss 


I have no desire to get upa new | 
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a great extent, all thatcan be desirable in fine sheep; 
viz: fair size, good constitution, good weight of fleece, 
and an excellent quality of wool. I have seen some 
choice animals from Vernon, Oneida county, N. Y., 
but have not been able to examine whole flocks, which 
is the true way of judging for breeders. So much for 
Saxon flocks. 

«<T will now mention some that are called Merino, 
(no matter what they are,) which have a good number 
of animals in each of the kinds I have described—that 
is, heavy, fine fleeces of real wool- ‘The flocks of 
Messrs. Samuel Patterson, Samuel Cole, Wm. Brownlee, 
Matthew McKeever, —-—- McDowall, Wm. More, John 
Rankin, and others, in Washington county, Pa. Messrs. 
John Smart, Jolin Hall, and others, in Beaver county, 
Pa., Messrs. Jesse Edgington, ‘Valbot Hammond, of 
Brook county, Va., Messrs. George Purcell, Joseph 
Morgan, Richard Ridgley, Gilmer, and others, in 
Ohio county, Va., Adam Hildebrand, and Thomas No- 
ble, of Stark county, Ohio. 

«<The noise about a great deal of animal oil ta pre- 
serve the health of sheep and the wool from dead ends, 
is a superfine humbug. Every healthy animal, in good 
condition, has enough of it to meet all the wants of the 
manufacturer and the consumer. Fora sheep to be very 
black or yolky, does not prove it tobe a good animal, 
hardy, heavily wooled, fine, or fit to breed from. Some 
very choice animals are heavily coated with yolk, while 
others of equal worth are not so; as many often are 
seen in the same flock, and all of one blood.” 


From Mr. J. 8. PETTrBoNE, of Manchester, Vt., we 





'havea letter, accompanying some samples of wool. 
| Several of the samples are from very old ewes, which, 


on account of their blood and qualities, are kept to rear 
lambs. He states that he has a ‘hospital flock” of a 
dozen, all of which are over ten years old—one is /if- 


_teen this spring, and another will he nineteen in July 


next. ‘The latter he says was from an ewe purchased in 
1822, of the Humphrey importation. All of them, he 
says, are in good order, and bid fair to rear lambs this 
season. The two oldest reared lambs last season, sam- 
The wool is good, 


| The three oldest ewes, he states, ‘* when in their prime, 


averaged over five lbs. of wool each, and reared a 
lamb.” He thinks they will this season average ovei 
three pounds each, of clean wool. Mr. P. thinks these 
ewes by no means “too old to be profitable. It is,” 
he says, ‘much less expensive to rear a buck from a 
good blooded old ewe, than to send 300 miles and pay 
from $25 to $200 for a buck that may prove to be of 
little value.” The ages of Mr. P.*s ewes are certainly 
remarkable, and show not only the tendency of the 
Spanish sheep to longevity, but the good care that has 
attended them. Mr. 8. makes some good remarks in 
regard to selecting sheep for breeders. He thinks par- 
ticular attention should be given to the evenness of the 
fleece as to quality. He says the shoulder is not unfre- 
quently fine, when other parts of the fleece are coarse— 


| that the coarse flank, with an occasional coarse hair, 


| shows impurity of blood.” 


| 
} 
i] 
| 
| 


| 


He says ‘it is the long 
staple, thickly set, that makes a great fleece,” and that 
this kind of fleece may be produced “fine, soft, silky, 
and free from gum.” 

To destroy ticks, while the fleece is on, Mr. P. di- 
rects to scatter Scotch snuff among the wool, and after 


| they are sheared, to dip them in a decoction of tobacco, 


which, he says, will kill the ticks and prevent the scab. 


| The “grub in the head,” he thinks does but little injury 


to sheep that are well fed. He says he has tried vari 
ous prescriptions to prevent the egg being deposited. 
He has tarred the noses of the sheep, and blown snulf 
up the nostrils, but all failed. But at last, he has found 
a “sure remedy.” ‘It is the same the Dutchman used 
to make his horse slick. He rubbed the horse’s back 


| with the oats he had breathed on over night.” ‘The 


secret, of course, lies in giving plenty of food. [For 


sheep are excellent. The flock of Mr. Thomas Swift, | our own ideas on the sheep-bot, or “ grub in the head,” 


of South Amenia, Dutchess county, N. Y., combine to || see last vol., page 285.] 
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A correspondent at Cornwall, Vt., with the signature | 
of ** A Subscriber,” sends an article on the Sheep of 
Vermont, together with handsome samples of wool, 
which he states are ‘“*from prize ewes exhibited at | 
Vergennes, and at New-York city, in October last,” 


now in his possession. 
In regard to the introduction of the Spanish sheep 
into this country, and the advantages which have ac- 


crued therefrom, the writer well remarks, that—< far- | 
mers are more indebted to such men as Jarvis, Hum- | 
phrey, and Livingston, than to some men of greater) 


pretensions, who, in watching the shifting currents of 
popular opinion, lose sight of the agricultural interest.” 
He thinks the natural advantages of Vermont are great 
for producing wool, and that some of the flocks will 
compare well with those of other states, “‘yet as a 
whole there is need of vast improvement.” He states 
that the last census of Vermont showed that she pos- 
sessed *‘ about 1,700,000 sheep,”? and that the average 
weight of the fleeces * is two pounds and three ounces.”’ 


[We suppose this to include lambs, as they were gene- | 


rally included in the census. ‘This lessens the average 
considerably.] He sets the price of their wool at thirty 
cents per pound, for the last five years, which gives for 
each sheep, ‘sixty-five cents” per year. For the 
**surplus” sheep, he says, the farmers have usually ob- 
tained from 83 to 150 cents per head. Thus in many 
cases the profits of sheep-husbandry are small. 
** by a judicious application of means,” he thinks “the 
net profits of the sheep of Vermont can be doubled.” 
The means are, breeding from sheep of the best quali- 
ties. ‘For this purpose,” he says, “the best flocks in 
the country should be examined; agricultural papers, 
and treatises on sheep should be consulted.” In this 
connexion he recommends Morrell’s ‘* American Shep- 
herd.” Suitable shelter and food are also mentioned as 
among the requisites to improvement. 


twelve ounces to the weights of each fleece, in ordinary 
flocks.” 
Cornwall, as one of excellence. 


S. N. Hawes sends us an account of the flock of | 
TYLER STICKNEY, Shoreham, Vt., which he thinks a | 


very good one, Mr. Stickney. it is stated, bred the 
Merino bucks Fortune and Vermont Hero, which have 
heretofore been noticed in the Cultivator. 


We have received from Mr. Joun H. NETTLETON? 
of Watertown, Ct., several samples of Merino wool 
from his flock. Mr. N. exhibited some excellent bucks 
at the N. Y. State Show at Utica, and from all we can 
learn, his flock is a good one. 

We have also received several samples from Mr. J. 8. 
PETTIBONE, Manchester, Vt. ‘they show well as to 
fineness, and are particularly clean and white. 
others we notice some very fine and handsome samples 
taken from an ewe, nineteen years old. She reared a 
lamb last season and is expected to do the same the pre- 
sent year. A few days since we saw fourteen head of 
Mr. PETTIBONE’s sheep, which had been purchased by 
Dr. MILLER, of Cortland. We examined several of 
them which we thought very good animals—the wool 
long, soft, and white. 


SORE LIPS IN SHEEP. 


In reply to L. N., Chatauque Co., (see current vol. p. 


69,) Mr. REED BuRRITT states that he has had that | 


disease among his sheep this winter, and cured it by ap- 


plying a little tar, with a small wooden paddle, and | 


afterwards giving the sheep in their feed-troughs a 
mixture of two parts salt with one of rosin. 
got well in a short time, and have had no symptoms of 
the disease since. 


PREMIUMS ON SHEEP. 


Mr. REED Burkitt suggests that it would be proper 
for the New-York State Ag. Society to require that all 
sheep entered for premiums, should be in the same situa- 
tion as to their fleece—that is, that a/] should be shorn 





But, || 


A cross with a || 
good Merino buck, he thinks, ** will add from eight to | 


He mentions the flock of A. L. BINGHAM, of | 


| 


Among || 


The sheep | 


the season they are exhibited, or that none of them 
should be. He thinks that no fair comparison can be 
made between a sheep with a fleece of fifteen or sixteen 
months growth, and one that had been shorn within 
three months of the time of exhibition. The length 
of wool in one case, he thinks, disguises the shape and 
|| Size of the animal, by which deception the judges or 
|| committees are often led to make a different decision 
|| from what they would do were all the subjects of com- 
'| petition under the same circumstances. 








| FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 


We have received an able article on this subject from 
Mr. J. T. Natuorst, Mt. Heathy, Hamilton county, 
| Ohio. The chief object of the communication is to 
| show that the idea of our correspondent ‘*GRAZIER,” 
in reference to the non-contagionsness of foat-rot, is 
erroneous. As we have already published several arti- 
cles in reply to this position of **Grazier’s,” and also 
given our Own views of the subject, it seems to us that 
' nothing further is needed to correct that error. We 
however make a short extract from Mr. N.’s letter, 
which will be read with interest: 

‘¢In the year 1829, my father bought four hundred 
|sheep in Saxony for the government in Sweden, my 
| native country. He had previously on hand over one 
hundred Spanish Merinos, also a Royal flock. When 
the Saxons arrived at their destination, (my father’s 
farm,) they were sadly affected with foot rot; perhaps 
brought on by being driven a great distance over alter- 
nately hard and muddy roads, if not caught from diseased 
sheep while travelling. The Saxons were kept strictly 
apart from the Spanish Merinos; nevertheless, ina short 
time, the disease in its worst shape broke out among 
| the latter. We accounted for it by the fact that they 
had been driven through the same lane to the pasture.” 

Mr. N. states that the foot-rot had never been known 
in Sweden till its introduction as above described. 











INFLUENCE OF STOCKS ON GRAFTS. 


L. Tucker, Esq.—I notice at page 368 of your 
| December number, an article upon the influence of the 
| stock upon the graft. ‘The remarks as to a dwarf or 
'slow-growing stock retarding the development of the 
scion, and a vigorous growing stock advancing its de- 
| velopment, are facts so long proven that they admit of 
/no argument. But the writer, as well as many of his 
_ predecessors, is entirely in error when he ventures the 
| assertion that “Grafts do not affect tie stock, that is, 
'| the scion does not impart any of its distinctive qualities 
_to the part of the tree below the point of insertion,” and 
that “it appears clear, therefore, that during the life 


| of the individual, the point of junction formed by the 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'| meeting of the stock and the scion, constitutes a line of 


| demarcation, a cross which the influence of either can- 
not pass.”’ 

In proof that there exists a certain degree of influence, 
I will now state that if a bud or graft of the Prunus 
| Chameecerasa, or Siberian Weeping Cherry, is inserted 
| in a stock of the Mazzard, it will cause its roots to be- 
come fibrous, whereas naturally they are very deficient 
|| in fibres, and if a bud or scion of a peach tree that is 
| diseased by the yellows, is inserted in a healthy peach 
| stock, it will impart the disease to the stock, and any 
‘|| shoots which afterwards spring from the stock below 
|“ the line of demarcation ” will be diseased. As to an 
apricot scion producing plums, that is out of the ques- 
‘tion, and the Philadelphia gentleman who supposes so 


has forgotten as to the stone he planted, or he may 
| have planted an apricot stone that failed to vegetate, 
while a plum stone planted or accidentally dropped 
there, may have sprung up. At all events no such 
‘| transmutation could take place any more readily than 
‘| could the silly supposition of wheat changing to chess, 
‘| or that a cow could produce a colt as its progeny. 

Wm. R. PRINCE. 


| Prince’s Nurseries, Flushing, Feb. 10, 1846. 
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DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT-TREES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Downina, by his admirable and excellent works 
on Horticulture, has become a public benefactor, and 
his reputation, as a native author, is a matter of lively 
pride to thousands of his countrymen. I shall there- 
fore feel no delicacy in making a few remarks on his 
works, in the pages of the Cultivator. 

His volumes on Landscape Gardening and Rural 
Architecture, have created a new era in rural taste in 
this country. Over the whole country, it is plainly 
seen that, from the publication of these books, the dawn 
of real taste in cottages and grounds commenced. The 
elegant, the graceful and the expressive,—before so 
dim and obscure,—Mr. Downing has rendered clear and 
significant to the eyes of his countrymen. 

But I wish to speak now more especially of his last 
work, the “ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.” 

This is his most useful and most laborious work; and 
after a pretty intimate acquaintance with all the best 
English and Continental works on Pomology, I must 
express my humble opinion that it is by far the most 
perfect treatise on the subject ever issued. I am as- 
sured by the publishers that five large editions have been 
sold since its first issue—a success which has no parallel 
in any work in gardening literature. It has penetrated 
to every part of this country. Its adaptation to our 
soil and climate, its systematic arrangement, the mi- 
nute practical observation evinced in every page, and 
above all, its clear and perspicuous style, have contribu- 
ted to its great popularity. ‘They will contribute every 
day more and more to its greater usefulness. 

I have noticed, however, in some quarters, a strong 
disposition to attack this invaluable work on Pomology 
—to distort its meaning, and deny its merits. Because 
a work which every one admits, from the very nature 
of its subject, must embrace errors, really does contain 
some, this small party of fusilleers have opened their 
warfare against it. They have affected to deny its 
facts, condemn its heresies, and decry its want of origi- 
nality. 

Unfortunately they have nearly all belonged to a 
class so evidently interested in disproving certain home- 


truths in this work—certain habits of miscalling sorts— || 


dealing in spurious kinds—and cultivating in a misera- ||from the rows; the hands follow after, and pull the 


ble manner, (by which only we poor consumers sutfer,) 
that their motives have been understood by the public 
at large. 
“ Envy will merit, like its shade pursue, 
But like the shadow proves the substance true.”’ 

The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America have attracted 
eminent attention abroad. A late number of the Lon- 
don Gardener’s Chronicle contains flattering commenda- 
tions of the work from the pens of Lindley and Thomp- 
son. 

The master “heresy ” with which Downing is charged 
by some of his critics, is that of attacking the the- 
ory of Knight and others, respecting the duration of 
varieties of fruit. He swept away with aclean stroke, 
the whole fabric raised by the late ingenious President 
of the London Horticultural Society, which was based 


on the idea that a given sort only lasts as long as its 


original or parent tree. 
It must be very gratifying to Downing, and discom- 


fiting to his critics, to see a late leading article in the || 


first lorticultural paper in England, and written by the 
most distinguished of seientific horticulturists, Profes- 
sor Lindley, who takes precisely the same ground on 
this ‘‘ heresy,” as that first taken by Downing, in the 
appendix to his work on Fruits. 

[ hope you will allow me space for the following 
brief and pithy extract from the Professor's article: 

‘s We regard the notion that the racesof plants wear 
out, as utterly baseless and visionary. 
lar that not one of all those writers, who have been fa- 
tiguing the public eye, should have perceived that the 
very few facts on which they rely are susceptible of a 
much more simple interpretation than that given by Mr. 
Knight, and caught up by themselves. It is marvellous 


It is very singu- 








| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| to say nothing of science, of the intelligent cultivators 
of the present day should accept for truth such an extra- 
|ordinary exhibition of false reasoning. 


jon all death or disease was exclusively the conse- 


One would 


quence of old age.” 
Here is Mr. Downing’s greatest heresy proved to be 
ultra-orthordox! And now that I have proved mysell 


‘| one of his ardent admirers and disciples, I am 


Respectfully yours, J. J. KInG. 


New-York, March 17, 1846. 





CULTURE OF CARROTS. 





Mr. TuckER—This subject is too generally deemed 
_of minor importance to the farmer, and of more trouble 


| than profit; but from eight years experience, the writer 
| of this article is convinced that it is worthy the atten- 


tion of a/l cultivators of the soil, as a source of profit, 
and as a means of increasing the health of man and 
beast. 

From 1000 to 2000 bushels of carrots may be raised per 


}acre, on good land—1000 bushels per acre might be as 


common a yield as 40 bushels of corn. My method of 


| sowing and cultivating this crop is described in the March 


/number of the Cultivator for 1839. [On reference, we 
find Mr. Meacham’s mode is in substance as follows :— 
| First, the ground is plowed very deep—manured the 
| year previous with ‘* long manure ” and “* hog manure,” 
/ quantity not stated—the furrows are harrowed level. 
Seed is sown by hand, Furrows for the seed are made by 
_the hoe, the edge being reversed, twenty inches apart— 
| the seed dropped from dishes held in one hand, taking 
_out the seed with the other, and being careful to hold 
the hand close to the ground to prevent the wind from 
blowing it away. Covered with the hoe—giving only 
a slight covering, which Mr. M. thinks is best, as he 
believes a shower of rain will bring up the seed with- 
out any covering, if the soil is loose and light—thinks 
| the seed is often lost by deep covering; brushes the 
' ground over with the hoe as soon as the carrots begin 
|to come up; when they get well up, plows among the 
/rows with a horse, “‘ again and again.”” When har- 
| vested, runs a strong team and plows as near the out- 
side rows as possible, and deep turning the furrows 


carrots out with the hands.—Ep.] 

| All kinds of soil, except wet, will produce good car- 
'rots. ‘They may be sowed from the middle of April 
! till the middle of June—probably first of May is the best 
time. Fora number of years past, I have raised from 
1000 to 1500 bushels per year. On rich soil, they will 
frequently grow to the size of five inches in diameter 
|at the crown, and from one to two feet in length. They 
are profitable for every kind of live stock—more espe- 
| cially for milch cows in the fall, winter, and spring. I 
| have known work horses kept throughout winter on 
| carrots and hay, and they enjoyed good health and per- 
| formed well. 

| I can give some facts which are definite and to the 
| point, in regard to the importance and profit of carrot- 
| raising. 

Mr. David Bennett, a neighbor of mine, a judicious 
| farmer of some 60 or 70 years of age, having never 
| learned the value of carrots, thought them, as do many 
others, beneath the notice ofthe farmer? Last spring, 
/ he consented to cultivate six square rods, on condition 
‘that [ would sow them, which I did. The season was 
‘dry, yet he harvested over 50 bushels of carrots from 
the ground, which is over 1,300 bushels per acre. He 
| fed them at the rate of half a bushel per day, divided 
| between a farrow cow of ordinary size, and a farrow 
heifer, three years old past. He commenced feeding 
them the first day of December last, and the result is, 
he has made since that time, from the cow and heifer, 
130 pounds of good butter, besides having plenty of 
good milk for two persons through the winter—an in- 
crease of more than half the quantity of slops for the 
pigs, a saving of more than half the usual quantity of 
hay fed to his cows, and his cows are in better health 


that they should have imagined that the common sense, | and better flesh. His butter is of better color and flavor, 
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and of course in better demand in the market. He new | 
agrees with me in regard to the importance ofthis sub-_ 
ject to the farming community. 

If there are 300,000 farmers in this state who will con- | 
sent to try this experiment the present season, and | 
make a fair report on or before the first of March next, 
I have no doubt the result would be equally favorable. 

Again, Mr. Sherwood, of Richland, an enterprising | 
young farmer, at my solicitation, promised to sow one- | 
fourth of an acre. He reported to me yesterday. He 
obtained a yield of over 1,700 bushels per acre. [Tt | 
may not be amiss to inquire how the yield was com-_| 
puted—whether by measure or by weight? If by mea- | 
sure, great care would be necessary or the yield would | 
be overrated. Weight is unquestionably the fairest cri- | 
terion. ‘The Massachusetts rule, we think, is sixty lbs. | 
for a bushel.—Eb.] 

I might go on and multiply instances—indeed I have 
never known an instance where the experiment has 
been faithfully tried, that has not resulted in abundant 
satisfaction. I respectfully request every cultivator of 
the soil inthis state, to sow and cultivate in the best 
manner, the present season, on a good rich soil, at least 
a few rods of carrots. Let this be done, and we shall 
not hear so frequently of a scarcity and high price of 
hay and butter. THOMAS S. MEACHAM. | 
‘Richland, N. Y., April 4, 184¢. 


—_—— 








WINTER FOOD FOR STOCK 


eevee 
| 
| 


To enable herbivorous animals to assimilate their |) 


food, it is necessary that the nutriment should be dis- 


|} 


question is often asked, which of these articles can be 
most profitably grown by the farmer? and as be- 
fore suggested, the answer must depend on several cir- 
cumstances. The writer has had some experience in 
cultivating and using all these vegetables, and a few of 
the conclusions induced by this experience will bs 
btiefly stated. 

1, On cold and rough soils, or those of only medium 
and inferior quality, the potatoe is to be preferred. 

2. On warm, rich soils, the carrot is most profitable. 

3. Between beeis and turneps, the latter should be 
chosen for the more thin soils and a cool climate, and 
the former for a deeper soil and a more warm and arid 
climate. 

According to the estimates made by Thaer, Veit, and 
others, (and which it may be observed are supported 
generally by the writer's experience,) of the compara- 
tive value of these vegetables, two bushels of potatoes 
are equivalent in fecding animals to three bushels of 
beets, or to three of ruta-baga, four of white turneps, 
or two and three-fourths of carrots—allowing the same 
weight per bushel for each. Some estimate the carrot 
equalto the potatoe, weight for weight. 

On rough and thin soils, potatoes can be cultivated 
with much less labor than either of the other vegeta- 
bles named, and there are but few situations wherea yield 
of at least two hundred bushels per acre may not be ob- 
tained. ‘This would be equal to three hundred bushels 


| of beets or ruta-baga, or four hundred of white turneps; 
| and yet we are confident we have raised from two to 





three hundred bushels of potatoes per acre, in situations 
where neither beets, turneps, nor carrots would have 
given a greater yield, though the cost of cultivation 


seminated through sufficient bulk to give distention to || would have been considerably more. 
the bowels during the process of digestion. Inaddition || But on soils exactly adapted to carrots, a yield can be 


to bulk, ruminating animals require also food of a fi- 
brous nature to enable them to chew the cud—a func- 
tion which experience proves is essential to health. 
Green herbage is undoubtedly the food best adapted to | 
the natural wants of these animals. It has been remark- 
ed by a sensible writer on this subject, Mr. W. C. 
Spooner, that good grass jis the only kind of food in| 
which nutriment, bulk, and succulence are combined in | 
the proportions exactly suited to their habits. But in 


many situations where the wants of man render the || 


keeping of stock indispensible, it is impossible to supply 
them at all times with what may be considered their 


most natural food; and for this, we must therefore adopt | 


the most proper substitute. 
Dried herbage of the kind which in its green state is | 
most congenial to animals, is unquestionably the most | 


suitable for the principal, or bulky part of their food || 
|| tatoes, 


during the time in which artificial support is required. 
Hence, hay properly made, from the most nutritive | 


grasses, and from clover, is firstto be chosen. But even || 


with the best of hay, something more is required to form 


for the animal a perfectly natural food. Succulence is i] great saving of labor. After the ground is well pre- 


|| pared, a man will sow or plant from an acre to two 


wanting, and in most dry fodder there is a deficiency of 
butriment. 

It is, of course, an object for the farmer to grow such 
crops as will furnish food for his stock at the least ex- 
pense; but as circumstances in regard to soil, climate, 


&c., vary much, no rule of universal application can be || Society, makes his rows about ten inches apart. If, 


laid down. ‘The cereal grains, on account of the large | 
proportion of nutriment which they contain, will al- 
ways be profitably cultivated and used to a greater or) 


less extent. And so far as the production of food for || 


stock is required, Indian corn will take the first rank 
among grain-crops, in all situations adapted to its culture. 


The deficiency of nutriment in any kind of dry fod- || 


der, may be supplied by adding to the animal's allow- | 
ance, a due proportion of some kind of grain; but to | 
furnish the animal with food most congenial to its natu- | 
ral habits, the addition of something more succulent 


| obtained so much greater than is afforded by potatoes, 


|| as to throw the balance decidedly in favor of the for- 


| mer. 

Carrots may be sown from the 10th of April to the 
Ist ef June, though on light and dry soils, we should 
prefer sowing them as early as the ground is found to 
have acquired a suflicient degree of heat to cause the 
seed to vegetate. Beets may be sown from the first to 
| the 20th of May—ruta-baga from the 20th May to 10th 
| June—and flat or common white turneps, from the 20th 
| July to 10th August. The chief advantage of raising 
the latter for stock, consists in the lateness of the sea- 
son at which it admits of being sown—frequently occu- 
pying land from which a crop of hay or rye may have 
been taken the same season. ‘They are very useful for 
cattle and sheep the fore part of winter, though their 
real value is thought to be fifty per cent. less than po- 


Carrots, beets, and turneps are sown to best advan- 
tage with a machine. A good machine will do the 
| work better than it can be done by hand, and with a 


_acres in a day—according to the distance between the 


‘||rows. Carrots will bear thick planting. Mr. Ris.ry, 
|| of Chatauque county, a successful competitor for the 


premiums on this crop offered by the N. Y. State Ag. 


| however, it is desired to use the horse-hoe or cultivator 


‘| in managing the crop, a greater distance must be given, 


—say twenty to twenty-two inches. Where the use of 
_implements drawn by a horse are resorted to, it is obvi- 
| ous that more space must be allowed between the rows 
| than the carrots require; but this objection may be ina 
| good degree counteracted by sowing two rows as near 

| together as will just allow the working of ahoe between 

_ them, leaving the alternate spaces sufficiently wide to ad- 

| mit the harrow or cultivator. The plants should stand in 


|| the row at about the distance of three inches. The 


would doubtless in many cases be of advantage. Hay || white Belgian carrot is most easily grown, but is thought 


or straw, with moderate quantities of grain, in some 
form, together with juicy vegetables, furnish the best | 
substitute for grass. 

In this country, potatoes, turneps, carrots, beets, &c. | 
are sometimas cultivated, either for fattening animals, | 
or as auxiliaries to dry food in wintering stock. The | 


_to be less nutritive than the yellow varieties. 
Beets and ruta-baga should be sown in rows, at the 


'| distance of two feet, and thinned to a foot apart in the 


row. After having been gone over with the hoe once 
or twice and carefully thinned, the cultivator will do 
the working, if properly used. In fact it is only neces- 
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sary at any time to use the hoe in working close to the 
row. It is not best to thin either beets or carrots till they 
get well into leaf, as they are liable to the attack of 
insects, particularly the turnep flea or “fly,” and the 
various kinds of **cut worms.” The best protection 
against the fly which we have ever tried, is a sprink- 
jing of plaster, air-slacked lime or ashes, while the 
plants are wet with dew, so that the dust will adhere 
to them and form a crust. 








CAPABILITIES OF GEORGIA. 


Mr. TuckEr—The great improvements that have 
been made in our world, and are still making in Agri- 
culture and all the mechanic arts, are calculated to cheer 
the heart of every friend to our race, and we wonder 
how any being can live at this time and not feel a deep 
interest in these great matters, and a desire to contri- 
bute something, if it is ever so little, to so good a cause. 
In Georgia we have made a very prodigal use of the ma- 
ny good things with which Providence has blessed us, 
This is wrong, morally wrong. We ought to turn 
everything to the best advantage, and if possible leave 
the country in a better condition than we found it. | 
Another race of men will come after us, and they will 
want land and timber too, as well as we, andas just men, | 
we ought to leave something for them. But we are by | 
our improper conduct, doing posterity a great injury | 
without benefitting ourselves, for our wasteful ways are | 
no advantage to us, but the contrary. But notwith- | 
standing all our wasteful ways, and prodigal doings, | 
we can yet do well enough in Georgia, if we can wean | 
ourselves from our bad habits. 


A great portion of our land can be reclaimed by pro- | 
per management, and a good many things can be profit- | 
ably cultivated that hitherto have received little or no| 
attention. Wecan make wheat and flour in Georgia | 
good enough for any body, and the people are in a fair | 
way to convince themselves that they can produce the | 
article in great abundance, for from everything we can) 
learn on the subject, there was as much wheat sowed |! 
last fall as has ever been sowed in any two years before, 1 
and there is little doubt but what sugar can be profitably || 
cultivated in half the state, and the other half is blessed || 

| 








with water-power in abundance, and other great advan- 
tages. | 

Wool and silk can be produced in Georgia as cheap | 
perhaps as they can anywhere. Rye does not do well 
here, but barley does extremely well, and if the crop 
is profitable anywhere it can be made so here. On 
suitable land barley grows so thick and fine that it 
looks as though there was no room for any more on the 
ground. The sweet potato too does extremely well | 
here, and it is certainly one of the most valuable roots || 
in the whole world, and yet it is not cultivated to that || 
extent that we think it should be. Almost every 
planter in Georgia cultivates sweet potatoes, but there 
are but few that cultivate the article for stock, and this 
is what we think every planter in Georgia ought to do. | 
Every body knows that sweet potatoes are good for) 
hogs, cows, and sheep, and that the article can be pro- | 
duced in great quantities, and yet it is not done. It is || 
thought that cows fed on sweet potatoes give better || 
milk, and more of it, than those fed on any other food || 
we have in this country, and some think that hogs will 
fatten as fast on potatoes as they will on corn, but 
whether this is correct or not, there is little doubt but 
hogs thrive better or faster on corn and potatoes, or on 
peas and potatoes, than they do on either corn or peas, 
or both corn or peas. In every pea field that is intend- 
ed for hogs, there ought to be a potato-patch that the 
hogs may get both peas and potatoes at the same time, | 
and if the people would adopt the plan of feeding hogs 
partly on peas or corn, and partly on potatoes, they 
would doubtless find the plan a good one. If potatoes 
are left in the ground they will keep good enough for 


i] 


or quite through the winter, and by leaving them in the | 


| grass. 


patch and turning the hogs in, we get clear of digging, || completely permeated the soil.” 


which is a considerable job. Perhaps the best plan is 
to turn both hogs and sheep into the potato-patch at the 
same time, that when the hogs root up more potatoes 
than they eat, the sheep can take care of them. 

We possess many important advantages in Georgia, 
and if the spirit of improvement that is abroad in the 
world extends here, and the people abandon their old 
wasteful habits, Georgia can yet become one of the most 
desirable countries in the workl. We have a sufficient 
variety of climate and soil to produce almost every- 
thing that is produced in the world; we, in fact, have 
so many advantages that we don’t appreciate or improve 
any of them as we should do, but sometime we hope 
the people will wake up on the subject of improvement, 
and divide the honors and profits that are to be derived 
from these things. A. E, ERNEST. 
Bibb Co., Ga., 1846. 











" TURNING STOCK TO GRASS. 


UNLEss compelled by scarcity of winter food, we 
should not generally turn stock to pasture till the grass 
had started so as to afford what farmers call ‘*a good 
bite.’ If animals only get a little grass, and that of a 
watery and innutritious nature, as the first growth gene- 
rally is, it takesaway the appetite for other food without 
giving much nourishment in its place. Besides, grass- 
lands, while in a soft or unsettled state, are injured by 
being trodden or poached by stock. This is perhaps 
the greatest objection to turning out early, or before the 
soil gets firm; though sheep, from their comparative 
lightness, do much less injury than heavy stock. 

Clover and timothy are generally much injured by 
early feeding. Red-top and blue-grass are more hardy, 
and from their habits tend to unite the soil and make a 
firm sod. On this account, soils set in these grasses 
may be pastured, ifdry, at almost any season, without 
much injury. 

To check the too laxative tendency which young grass 
sometimes has, it is best to give stock a foddering of 
hay at night, for a while after they are turned out; and 
in case of storms, they should have the benefit of shel- 
ter. 

Sheep may be pastured on rye for a short time, if it 
is pretty forward, without injury to the crop, and with 
very great advantage to the sheep, especially to nursing 
ewes. In case of a scarcity of other feed they may be 
turned on dry meadows. If not too heavily stocked, 
we do not think the yield of hay is much lessened by 
meadows being fed by sheep till the 15th or 20th of 
May. ‘The crop is made later, but it is usually finer 
and thicker. Mr. M. Y. TILpEN, of New-Lebanon, 
N. Y., an extensive wool grower, is in the practice of 
pasturing his meadows with sheep both spring and fall; 
yet he finds his crops of hay rather increase than di- 
minish. He certainly gets a good product. In 1843, he 


| took from 132 acres, 285 tons of well-cured hay, and 


not more than ten acres, as he states, was manured at 
all, excepting from the sheep as they grazed over it. 
We have known several similar instances. 

It is best not to turn working oxen to grass till they 
have done their “‘spring work.” They will perform 
labor much better when fed on good, bright soft hay, 


| with two or three quarts of meal from Indian corn, bar. 


ley, or oats and peas, with a few potatoes, carrots, and 


|| other succulent vegetables than when fed on the young 


It takes some time for the animal system to ac- 
commodate itself to the change from dry to green food, 


or from hay to grass, and the first growth of grass, be- 


sides being deficient in nutriment, is likely to weaken 
animals by its eathartie action. 





DrEp CULTIVATION.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Gardener's Chronicle. speaking of the importance 
of deep cultivation, and in connexion a deep diffusion of 
manure, says, ‘‘ 1 have found the roots of the Swedish 


t in ; _turnep five feet below the surface on which its bulb 
hogs, in that condition, a long time, sometimes almost || 


was growing, and all around it to a distance of three or 
four feet, the fibres of the root to a lesser depth, had 
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the horse called “ NoRMAN,” or Morse’s GREY, owned | nine years, but such has been the demand for horses of 
by Mr. Cazvin Morsr, of Lansingburgh. We had the | his get, that it is now almost impossible to purchase any 
pleasure, not long since, of seeing this horse in har- || Of them of a proper age for business, at any price. 
ness, and of witnessing something of his powers as a) !h¢y have commanded prices of from $150 to $600. o. 
traveller; and we feel bound to say that our opinion of | ¢tleman in Lansingburgh has realized over $1,200 
him is in all respects highly favorable. He is unques- | for three of them. Foals by this horse, from mares of 
tionably a very valuable animal. As a roadster, his|| $904 reputation, have been known to bring $100 each, 
gait is good, and any one who will drive him, will soon | When dropped.” ; ’ ; 
be satisfied that he has all the speed desirable for any|| We would call attention to Mr. Morse’s advertise- 
useful purpose. Though he is considered an ‘‘all day » |, ™ent in this number. It will be seen that he offers good 
horse, and will without urging trot ten miles an hour,|, ®©¢ommodations for mares sent from a distance. 
he can readily accomplish a mile in less than three, a 
minutes. His constitution appears strong, and his facul-| 
ty of endurance is undoubted. He is twelve years old, | BREEDS OF HORSES. 
is 15 hands high, well proportioned, and weighs eleven | — 
hundred pounds. His color is a dapple grey. || In the British American Cultivator, we find a report 
But as furnishing a better account of this horse and} of the discussion by the ‘‘ Newmarket Agricultural 
his progeny than we are persouzlly able to prepare, || Club,” of the question—<‘ What breed of horses is best 
we make the following extracts from a statement put} adapted to the wants of the country?” We give the 
into our hands, the correctness of which is certified by || following abstract of the remarks made. 
George Vail, Esq., Gen. A. T. Dunham, J.Van Schoonho-|| The first speaker on the subject thought ” some of 
ven, Jr., L. R. Sargent, A. Patten, and others of Troy, | the entire horses which had been into this country 
Watervleit, and Lansinburgh: || [Canada] within the past few years” have been too 
** Of his pedigree little is known; butas he has estab- || heavy and others much too light for the general wants 
lished a reputation of his own, little anxiety is felt in |of the country. A horse possessing rather light bone 
this respect. His sire was a nameless horse brought to | with good action is preferable for ordinary purposes. 
Quebec from France, and finally owned by Mr. James | It is the common opinion that the horses of this section 
McNitt, of Washington county, in this state, in whose) of the country are not as good now as they were 15 or 
hands he died. The value of the stock was therefore || 20 years since. ie 
unknown till it was thoroughly tested. || ‘The second speaker said it was not many years since 
‘* Norman's celebrity consists not in length of pedi-|| the Home District was noted from one end of Canada 
gree, but in the excellence of his stock. In fact, so far||to the other, for its valuable race of horses; and he 
as a good horse for the road is concerned, Mr. Morse||thought that by the introduction of the small race of 
has reached a desideratum, for the progeny of his horse | English blood-horses, the stock was considerably run 
possess all the good qualities of any stock, without a) down and reduced in value. It was an acknowledged 
single vice. ‘They combine great trotting powers, || fact that the present half-bred horses in the District can- 
good courage and excellent bottom. They have suffi- | not endure half of the service the old-fashioned race is 
cient size, good carriage, and good proportions, united|\capable of enduring. He thought a cross of the largest 
with great tractability and gentleness. He has stood in|! sized French or Lower Canada horse with the best 
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mares wuld produce a breed adapted to all useful pur- | 
poses. The Lower Canada horses are great travellers, | 
and canbe kept in good condition with less cost than 
any other race known in the country. 

The hird speaker thought the bone of the blood- 
horse vas stronger than that of any other race; but he 
concured with other members of the club, that only 
the dargest description of blood-horses shuuld be en- 
couraged in the country. 

The fourth speaker thought the horses of the neigh- | 
borhvod had been injured by injudicious breeding. ‘The | 
best and largest sized Lower Canadian horses, crossed | 
on the best mares, would produce a siock that would 
be hardy in the extreme, and for all useful purposes 
could not be excelled. He had travelled much through 
the country for the purpose of purchasing horses, and 
had come to this conclusion from observation. 

The fifth speaker thought all that had been said in 
favor of the Lower Canadian French horses was strictly 
correct. He was certain that no breed of horses would 
perform long journeys and the various servitude that 
was required, so well as the thorough or even half-bred 
Canadians. 

The sixth speaker agreed with the speakers that had 
preceded him, that the Lower Canadian horses, crossed 


on the large Pennsylvania mares, would produce a, 


most valuable description of stock. 





rue increasing importance of fruit culture, as a source 
of commerce and wealth, as well as of domestic com- 
fort, and the great consequent increase of attention 
given to it in all parts of the country, render the de- 
scription and recognition of varieties which so nume- 
rously abound, a matter very much to be desired. ‘The 
names of good fruits are often applied to bad, and of 
celebrated, to obscure varieties. It is hoped therefore, 
that every effort to remove the confusion and ambigui- 
ty which has been so common in describing fruits, may 
be found useful. 

We are often furnished with specimens of this obscu- 
rity and want of accuracy. An instance was lately ob- 
served on looking over the pages of McIntosh’s « Or- 
chard*”*—a book standing quite high among British 
works on Pomology. Eight different sorts of Nonpa- 
reil are described in this work; the first is Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, which among other things is described as 
*‘quite the Nonpareil shape ’**—what that is, is not 
stated. The next is the Golden Nonpareil, which is 
‘¢in form, that of the Nonpareil group;” the Scarlet Non- 
pareil is in ‘¢ form similar to other Nonpareils;”’ the Old 
Nonpareil is “ flattish,*’ the Martin Nonpareil is ¢* near- 
ly conical,” the Ross Nonpareil is “roundish,” the 
Sweeney Nonpareil is “ irregular,” and the Pitmaston 
Nonpareil is *‘compressed at both ends like all the 


. . | 
Nonpareils;” while the colored figure represents the | 


Scarlet Nonpareil as roundish, inclining to ovate or coni- 
cal, and not atall compressed at the blossom end, the 
stem being invisible. On looking into Coxe, who 
gives figures of nearly all his apples, for information to 
reconcile, if possible, these contradictions, two varie- 





from the stem to blossom, is much less than the (cross) 
diameter, as in the Rambo, fig. 1. 
It is round or roundish, when the height and diame- 


| ter are nearly equal, as in the Wine apple, fig. 4. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


Fig. 1. 





Oblate. 


Roundish. 


Roundish 
Conical. 


Oblong 
Conteal. 

It is oblong, when the height is more than the diame- 
ter, and the sides are somewhat parallel, as in the Sum- 
mer Pearmain, fig. 6. 

It is ovate or egg-shaped when the height is greater 
than the diameter, and the form rounded and narrowed 
towards the blossom end, as in Bullock’s Pippin, fig. 5. 

It is conical, when it tapers to the blossom end, with 
out the sides being rounded, as the Cumberland Spice. 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 
—i # ye 
Ovate. Oblong. Oblong Pearinain- 

Ovate. shaped. 


Different combinations of these simple terms apply to 
various other shapes; as oblong-conical, as in the Black 
Gilliflower, fig. 3; oblong-ovate, as in the Porter, fig. 7; 
roundish-conical, as in the Summer Queen, fig. 2; round- 
ish-ovate, as in the Esopus Spitzenburgh and Baldwin; 
roundish-oblong, as in the Pennock, and Newtown Pip- 
pin; roundish-oblate, as in the Swaar and Rhode-Island 
Greening, &c. As most varieties approach the round 
form, and as a consequence are not so readily distin 
guished, as when of more striking forms, a closer ob- 
servation and a greater number of examinations are 
needed to detect slight approaches to other forms. 

The same terms may apply to pears and other fruits, 
but pears require in part a new set of terms, as, 

Pyriform, (strictly pear-shaped,) with a considerable 
neck, as in the Andrews, fig. 9. 

Obtuse-pyriform, the same in shape but more blunt 


or rounded, as in the Bartlet, fig. 10. 


| 





Fig. 9. Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
\ 

Pyriform. Obtuse- | Obovate. Turbinate, 
pyriform. 


Obovate or inverted ovate, as in the Virgalieu, fig. 11. 
Turbinate, (or top-shaped, a term rather ambiguous 
among modern toy-cealers,) rounded, and slightly ta- 
pering to the stem, as in the Bloodgood, fig. 12. 
Roundish, as in Bleeker’s Meadow and Summer Rose. 
Various combinations of these forms exist, as obovate- 


ties of Nonpareil are found, one of which is represent- | pyrifurm, in the Washington and Urbaniste; turbinate- 


ed flat, and the other long-conical. 

The comparison of one fruit with that of another 
by way of description, is not very satisfactory to a per- | 
son of limited experience or observation, at the same 
time that it is very frequent in many works. The 
expressions, ‘‘ Pearmain shaped,” ‘*Calville shaped,” 
‘‘ form that of a Colmar,” &c., though very intelligible 
tosome, are to others about as perspicuous as Dr, | 


pyrtform, as in the Capiamont and Madeleine; roundish- 
pyryorm, as in the Julienne and Summer Frankreal, 
&c. 

The form of pears is sometimes described by compa- 
rison with others, as Bergamot-shaped or roundish, 
rather flattened and inclining slightly to ovate; Colmar- 
shaped, or obtuse pyriform, &c., 

Apples are often described by the same mode of com- 


Johnson’s two famous definitions, —* wrong, not right,” || parison, as Calville-shaped, conspicuously ribbed, and 


—and “right, not wrong.” 
Loudon, Downing, and others, have given some 


| 
i 


||more or less irregular; Pearmain-shaped, roundish, 


slightly oblong-ovate, and something like a trunca- 


figures illustrating the meaning of terms; and with the || ted cone, as in the Herefordshire Pearmain, fig. 8. 


| 
| 


hope of contributing a little to uniformity and perspicu- 
ity among the many who furnish descriptions of new | 
fruits, some additional examples are given. 

An apple is flat or oblate, when the height or distance 


| 


| 


The term pippin is applied to all kinds of apples, of 
every variation in color, flavor, form, and keeping 


J.J. T. 


| qualities, and appears to possess no definite meaning. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. TucKER—I was travelling through one of the 
best agricultural districts in the state cf New-York in 
the month of July, when the fields were waving with | 
the ripening grain, and all nature decked in smiling | 
green, promised to crown the labors of the husbandman, 
with an abundant harvest. 

At the public house where I stopped for the night, | 
the conversation turned upon the subject of agriculture. 
I remarked to the landlord, who appeared to be a very 
intelligent gentleman, that the farms I had passed du- 
ring the afternoon, appeared to be under a good state of | 
cultivation, and that the general appearance, in relation | 
to improvements, buildings, stock, &e., &e., indicated 
as much thriftiness and advancement, and I thought | 
even more, than any section of the state I had previous- 
ly visited. 

He replied that this was the general remark of stran- | 
gers, and that it was supposed to be in advance of any | 
other section of the state; that a very great improve- 
ment had been effected within a few years, and it was | 
believed on all hands, that it had been caused by the) 





example of the agricultural school in the neighbor- || 


hood. {| small piece for the proprietor; there all learn how and 


It being the first intimation I had received, that an 
institution of that kind had been organized in that | 
section, or even in the state, I was induced to make) 
some inquiry, and received a long and interesting ac- | 
count of its management, so much so that I resolved to 
visit it the next day. 

Accordingly in the morning, I drove a short distance 





usually taught in academies, and all that appetains to 
agriculture; and the proprietor, as Professor of agricul- 
ture, directs the out-door operations. 

A certain number of hours each day, are spert in the 
school-room, and an allotted time in the field, vith the 
principal, studying practical agriculture; the valance 
of the day is spent in study, work, or such amufments 
as are deemed proper by the principal. 

The proprietor occupied enough of the ground plat- 
ted, to raise a sample of all kinds of grain, roots, and 
vegetables, for the purpose of instructing the studeats as 
to the manner and time of preparing the ground for 
planting and sowing each, and the method of tilling 
and managing while growing, harvesting, &c. 

While cultivating the sample plat, all the students 
work together; for this labor, they are not paid, but it 
requires only a trifle of the whole time. 

In this plat may be seen a small piece of winter 
wheat, spring wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, 
peas, beans, corn, red-clover for hay and seed; clo- 
ver to plow under for wheat, timothy grass, for hay 


‘| and for seed; potatoes, turneps, and a little of every- 


thing. 
For instance, when the proper time arrived to pre- 
pare the ground for onions, all assisted in preparing a 


when to prepare for their own crop; the same in plant- 
ing, weeding, gathering, &c. 
A nursery, consisting of the different kinds of .ruit 


trees, is attached to the establishment; each pupil is in- 


| structed in the manner of raising every variety of fruit 


| grafting, 


trees, from the seed to a_ bearing tree; including 
budding, pruning, and the best manage- 


and arrived at the agricultural school, and introduced | ment of trees while in a bearing state, as well as the 


myself to the principal, and spent most of the day about | 
the establishment. 

I found it to be a private enterprise. It had been or- | 
ganized about five years; the whole establishment be- | 
ing owned by its principal, who was a well educated, 
scientific, and practical farmer. 

‘The farm contained two hundred acres, all of which, | 
except one large lot containing 60 acres, was farmed in 
the very best manner by the proprietor; the dwelling- | 
house was large, and the arrangements admirable, be- | 
ing suflicient to accommodate the family of the propri- 
etor, and thirty students. 

The building oceupied as a school room, was neat and 
eonvenient, and well adapted to the purposes for which 
it was constructed, containing, in addition to study and 
lecture rooms, a spacious laboratory, and all the neces- | 
sary chemical and philosophical apparatus for analy- | 
zing all the various soils. | 

In another room, I observed a large and well select- | 
ed library, containing, in addition to all the best works 
on agriculture, the standard works on literature and 
general science; also most of the agricultural periodi- | 
cals published in this country and Europe; together | 
with a complete set of the back vols. of the Cultivator | 
and Genesee Farmer, and a well arranged, and some- | 
what extensive geological and mineralogical cabinet. | 

Near the school room, was a building for storing | 
farming implements and tools, all of which we-e clean 
and in good order, each pupil being required to keep | 
the tools used by him in their proper places. 

A field of sixty acres lay adjoining the school-house, | 
which was divided by three alleys running through the 
whole, each alley being wide enough to drive a team 
along; the whole being then subdivided by narrow | 
walks crossing the alleys at right angles, into plats, con- | 
taining from a quarter to a half acre each. | 

Each student is permitted to till what land he chooses, | 
(not to exceed three acres) of this field, and pays a 


| 
| 
| 


| 





preventive and cure of all the diseases to which they 


'| are liable. 


A well arranged flower garden, managed by the pu- 
pils, is included in the arrangement, and all are here in- 


|| structed in ornamental gardening. 


The farm is stocked with a specimen of the different 


‘| breeds—including horses, cattle, sheep, swine, &c.; 


thus enabling the pupil to judge of the comparative 
merits of each. 
Instructions for raising, training and feeding horses 


| are given; also for raising, keeping, fattening, butcher- 


ing and packing cattle, sheep, and swine; and the best 
method of preparing wool for market. 

Convenient barns and out-buildings, for all the dif- 
ferent kinds of stock are well arranged and kept in 
good order, including most admirable fixtures for poul- 
try and bees. 

Among the various articles of interest in the ware- 
room, I noticed several beautiful samples of maple, 


It was a pleasing and noble sight, to see thirty young 
men leave the school-room, all at once, and step into 
the tool-house, each changing their shoes for a pair of 
thick boots, and their coats for a frock, and taking a 
hoe in their right hand, form in double file, in front of 
the building; the proprietor who had stood waiting, 
stepped in front, and at the word, all marched in regu- 
lar order to their out-door labor, or lecture; every 
scholar exhibiting a healthy and robust appearance. 

I was informed that some of the students were sons 
of the most wealthy men in the state; and that others 
had entered the institution without any means; but had 
rented and tilled the more land, and had raised produce 
sufficient to pay the whole of their expenses, including 
clothing. 

All the produce, not consumed on the farm, was mar 
keted in a neighboring city. 

Each pupil kept a regular entry of all the’ business 


stipulated rent for the same, and is taxed a certain || transactions between himself and the principal, and set- 
| tled every six months, which answered the double pur- 


amount per week for board and tuition, and is charged 
by the hour for a team, whenever it is found necessary 
to use one; and has the privilege of paying three- 
fourths of his board and tuition, and all his rent and 
team hire, in grain, vegetables, &c., &c., raised on his 
rented land, at a stated price. 


| 
i} 
1} 

} 


pose of adjusting the pecuniary transactions between the 
pupils and principal, and also to teach them correct bu- 
siness habits. 

This institution appeared to me to be better calcula- 
ted to impart a thorough and useful education, and at 


Two professors, paid by the principal, have charge || the same time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 


of the indoor studies, consisting of all the branches | agriculture, than any establishment I had ever visited. 
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resting on the upper surface of the rock, and covering 
entirely the space across the well. 
the dotted lines. 
commences stoning the well by laying the foundation || 


of the earth about one foot around. 
building the wall, he gradually contracts its diameter, | 
until it is drawn into the usual size, or to about two and | 
a quarter feet. 
lar arch, it is perfectly impossible for the wall to fall, || 
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It afforded me great pleasure to learn that this school 
had not only afforded several indigent young men the 
means of qualifying themselves for future usefulness, 
but had thus far been a source of revenue to its philan- | 
thropic proprietor, who by a judicious use of his means | 
had thus been instrumental in doing so much good to | 
his fellow men. I could readily understand how the | 
examp’e of this institution led to the agricultural im- | 
provement of the surrounding country, as it had daily 
visitors not only from our own but the neighboring | 
states, and fondly hope that this example may be fol- 
lowed by others. | 

Here the village bell broke my slumbers, and I re- 
gretto add, that my awakened senses convinced me 
that the above is but a DREAM. E. C. F. 








DIGGING WELLS IN SLATE. 


A considerable portion of Western New-York is occu- 
pied by the slate of the Hamilton Group, most of which | 
is covered with only a few feet of earth. This earth is 
the reservoir or sponge for holding the water, which 
falls in rain, and which, soaking downwards, forms 
springs and supplies wells. ‘The upper surface of the 
slate rock being nearly even, the underground springs 
usually flow upon its surface. Hence, where the earth 
is shallow above it, and the water is thus carried to the 
surface, it oozes out in open springs. But from the 
thinness of this stratum of earth, these streams are often 
very small, and not unfrequently fail in drouth. As 
springs are rarely found in the body of the rock, con- 
siderable inconvenience is consequently experienced in 
dry summers from a deficiency of water. One of the’ 
best contrivances to obviate this difficulty we have seen, 
was lately adopted in practice by David ‘thomas, of 
Cayuga county, and is represented in section in the an- 
nexed figure. ‘The well 
was made as follows:—lIt 
was dug after the common 
mode about seven feet in 
diameter, through ten feet 
of earth tothe rock; and of | 
thesame_ size about as 
- much deeper through the 
= slate, until the latter be- 
came so hard that the pick 
would no longer penetrate. 
The water flows in abun- 
dantly during the wet part 
— of the year, but when the 
season is dry the supply 
from springs nearly fails. 
A reservoir is however 
formed, by the water-tight 
rock, ten feet deep and 
seven feet indiameter. To 
obviate the necessity of | 
nearly filling this reservoir 
with stones, as in theusual || 
mode, a close scaffold or platform is laid across the well, | 


This is shown by 
On this the workman stands, and 


| 
on the rim of rock, which is for this purpose laid bare || 
As he rises in | 
| 

| 

| 


Every layer of stones forming a circu- | 


if the stones are of tolerably good shape for building; || 
in the present case they were selected from those scat- | 
tered over the adjacent fields. No mortar of course is, 
used. When the stoning is finished, the scaffold is re- || 
moved, and the well is done. 

The chief advantages of this contrivarce, are, it ob- || 
viates stoning the lower part; it furnishes a large reser- | 
voir, so capacious (hat when filled in spring and sum- | 
mer, it rarely becomes dry by ordinary family use, in || 





| in such a way as to test its profitableness. 
| on six rows of corn running though the field. 


| than good.” * * ® 


autumn; and the serious difficulty so often experienced 
with new wells for many months, by offensive matter 
dissolved from the stones, is entirely and at once re- 
moved. The mouth being small, it possesses all the 
advantages of coolness in summer resulting from nar- 
row wells. 

This rock forms large portions of Erie, Genesee, 
Livingston, Ontario, Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, Madi- 
son, Otsego, and other counties, and a knowledge of the 
preceding mode of digging and stoning, may be of very 
considerable advantage to many persons. 





LD 


CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 
VALUE OF POUDRETTE. 

J. SHERMAN, of Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y., states that 
he bought, in the spring of 1845, three barrels of D. K. 
Minor’s poudrette, one barrel of which he used on corn 
He put it 

At har- 
vest, the yield of these six rows was carefully compared 


| With the same number of rows alongside which had re- 
| ceived no poudrette. 
/on which poudrette was used, gave two bushels of ears 
/more than the other six rows—* making,” he says, 


The result was, that thesix rows 


‘< the extra bushel of shelled corn, cost two dollars.” 


|The experiment, he says, reminded him of the man 
- ° 

|‘ who greased one of his shoes and left the other un- 
| greased. 


The ungreased one gave out in the forenoon 
and the other in the afternoon.” 
USE OF GUANO. 
A correspondent with the signature of *R.,” who 
dates at Poughkeepsie, speaking of the experiments 


| with guano and other substances, as given by Mr. Brad- 


hurst, in our January number, says he was pleased with 
the exactness with which the experiments seem to have 
been conducted. Accuracy, he properly remarks, is 
very desirable, but too many, he thinks, ** content them- 
selves by stating the fact that they have used certain ma- 
nures on different pieces of land without measuring ei- 
ther manure or land, or stating the mode or time of 
applying it, &e. Such communications do more harm 
“If you could induce all corres- 
pondents giving accounts of experiments to state pro- 
portions, weights, measures, mode and time of applying 
manures, cost, &c., you weuld greatly add to the use- 
fulness of your paper.” 

In relation to the application of guano, he thinks the 
best way is to use it on land in “ fair order,” about 200 
Ibs. to the acre. As the guano “‘contains much coarse 
matter, bones of birds, shells, lumps, &c., he thinks it 
should be sifted, and then mixed with fine sifted coal 


_ashes, or soil, at the rate of one part guano to three parts 


ashes orsoil. ‘* Let it stand in a covered barrel in a con- 


| fined place from the air, fora week or ten days—then 
| spread and plow it in immediately; or if used as a top- 
| dressing it should be spread either during a rain, or with 
|a prospect of rain soon, that it may be fixed in the 


soil to prevent the escape of ammonia. 
«¢ Lime should never be used with guano as a top- 


| dressing, it causing the ammonia to escape; but when 
| plowed in it is different, the ammonia being retained 
| by the soil, as the guano decomposes. 


‘¢ Persons purchasing guano should ascertain whether 
it is imported or manufactured, as it would make a 
material difference in the result of the experiment.” 
EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO, 
A correspondent, writing in reference to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Bradhurst, given in our January number, 


| says—‘** There is evidently some mistake made in the 
| quantity of poudrette used, or it was next to being 


worthless. The instructions given for the use of pou- 
drette, are one gill to a hill of corn, and two gills to a 
hill of potatoes, and anything beyond that quantity en- 
dangers the crop. According to Mr. B.’s statement, he 


put in poudrette scattered along in the drill at the rate 
of $20 worth per acre, that is, at the rate of 54 barrels, 
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containing 216 bushels, per acre. The poudrette, if 
good for anything, would have burned up and destroyed 
any vegetation that grows in the earth; and the only 
reason that the potatoes grew, if such quantity was put 
in the one-one hundred and twentieth part of an acre, 
was, that what he called poudrette was literally worth- 
less. The potatoes must have been entirely enveloped 
in the poudrette, and every man, who has used good 
poudrette will say, that the potatoes never could have 
grown there. 


** Guano and poudrette are like fire, good servants, | 


but hard masters, and if not properly regulated will 


do more hurt than good. Poudrette has been used for | 
more than 100 years, and by long experiments, its value | 
in use has been tested and regulated. Guano, on the con- | 
trary, has not been sufficiently tested according to the |! 
relative value of the three kinds imported, and hence | 


our farmers have burned up their crops to a very large 


extent by its use. I hope Mr. B. will re-examine his || 


statement, and advise us what poudrette he used.” 
DIGGING PEAT OR MUCK IN WINTER. 
H. Goopuur, West-Westminter, Vt., suggests, that 
as many peat bogs are inaccessible in summer, on ac- 


count of their soft and miry nature, the winter season | 


would be preferable for dgging out the muck. ‘The 
muck does not freeze so hard but that it may be easily 
cut into junks, and by using a sled, more may be car- 
ried away in a day than could be done withacart. Be- 
sides, farmers in general have more leisure in winter 
to attend to procuring materials for manure, &c. 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

A correspondent, ** R.” of Poughkeepsie, writes—<“ I 
like the plan of Mr. Hyatt's cottage much, and hope to 
see that style of building come into more general use 
in this part of the country. It is cheap, neat, tasteful, 
and well adapted to most situations in the country where 
an elevated piece of ground with a few trees can be ob- 
tained; but for many situations it might be improved 
by enlarging the body of the building, and dispensing 
with the rear wing,” 

RIBBON HOUSES. 

A correspondent who appears to understand the busi- 
ness, furnishes the following account of constructing 
this kind of houses: 

‘¢ The ribbon may be sawed from almost any kind of 
sound hemlock or other kinds of boards; knots or any 
thing of the kind making no difference. A fourth of 
an inch should be the uniform thickness of the ribbons; 
if it is more, the plastering will notadhere well. One- 
half of the stuff that is designed for the walls should be 
sawed four inches wide; the other half four and one- 
halfinches. ‘That for partitions, uniformly 3 inches wide. 

‘¢ When the sills are laid, commence by nailing down 
a course of four inch stuff; next course should be of 
4} inch stuff, the outer edge being placed plumb with 
the one beneath it; and so proceed first with a four inch 
ribbon, then with a 43 inch one until the walls are car- 
ried to the necessary height of the window stool; then 
the windows and frames may be put in, after which 
proceed as before, always remembering to break joints 
as in brick work. The partitions should go up as fast 
as the walls; the edge of the 2d course must jut over 
beyond the first, One-half inch; 3d course plumb over 
the first, 4th plumb over the 2d, and so on; this is done 
that the plastering may stick well without lathing. 
Every alternate course in the partition should extend 
through the wall and be well nailed. 

«When the walls and partitions are carried to the 
required height, the beams may be put on without 
plates. The rafters should rest on the ends of the 
beams. All the ribbons should be nailed with eight- 
penny nails. It should be clapboarded the same as 
framed houses. No lathing is necessary if the materials 
are sawed as directed. No braces or studs are required. 

‘*‘ Many have built in this way in these parts, and af- 
firm that it is a much better way and more economical 
than the old method. To build a one story house 30 


| by 36, it requires not far from 10,000 squaré feet, or 
| about 30,000 feet in length of ribbons.” 


AGRICULTURE AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 
WE have several times alluded to the favorable indi- 
|| cations of improvement in agriculture and the domestic 
arts, exhibited by the Cherokees. We have had fears 
that the late disturbances among that people might tend 
|| to repress the spirit which has been so favorably mani- 
| fested. A letter lately received from Mr. STEPHEN 





| 
j 


|| FOREMAN, (enclosing fifteen subscribers to the Culti- 
|| vator,) informs us that, though the excitement has had 
|| to some extent, an unfavorable effect, yet he has reason 
to hope that the ‘‘unpleasant state of things will soon 
pass away.” Mr. F. says—‘‘ During last summer, quite 
an interest was taken in the organization of an Agricul- 
‘tural Society, called the Agricultural Society of the 
Cherokee Nation; the account of which I presume you 
have seen inthe 4drocate. Between seventy-five and 
_a hundred dollars were subscribed and partly paid over, 
to constitute a fund to be expended in carrying out the 
objects of the society. This is but a small beginning, 
but we hope for better days.” 


FARMERS IN MISSISSIPPI. 

THEODORE GILLESPIE, of Springfield, La., gives us 
some notes of a trip through a portion of Mississippi. 
| He says, that in a journey of three hundred miles in that 
state, he found three farmers who had adopted the 
motto, ** Order is Heaven’s first law.” At these places, 
_ he observes, ‘all the houses and cows looked fat and 
‘comfortable. ‘The negro-houses were in regular rows; 
|the barns comfortable; stables dry; corn-cribs full; 
|| gins with good sheds and scaffolds; fences neat and 
|| well staked; fat hogs enough for the year’s meat; ne- 
| groes well clad and comfortable; and to conclude, a 
| good dwelling house. And here the wells, I must re- 
|| mark, were about the kitchen. At these places one 
|| could disecever a regular course of business—everything 
|| being attended to in its place—amoug others was the 
| little homespun manufaetory, which I very much ad- 
_mired. The average of cotton made on these planta- 
| tions was about six bales to the hand.” 


THE PAST WINTER IN GEORGIA. 

A. Popr. Washington, Georgia, writes under date of 
| Feb. 18th :—The present has been such a severe winter 
_with us at the south, and food is so searce, that many 
'of our largest planters have already lost a good many 
oftheir cattle and hogs. Should the winter be a pro- 
|tracted one, there will necessarily be much distress 
|among the poorer classes of our population, who have 
| neither the money nor credit to purchase with. Corn- 
|meal is selling for one dollar per bushel, with an 
|upward tendency. We have had so much bad weather 
‘that we are very much behind with our plowing. 
Wheat looks very badly. Oats sowed last fall have 
been killed. Rye is very unpromising, and taken alto- 
gether, our farmers have a pretty gloomy prospect be- 
fore them.” ccccece 

GAPES IN CHICKENS. 

A correspondent informs us that his chickens were 
last spring much affected with gapes, by which many 
died. He finally tried the plan of putting a feather 
down the wind-pipe, as recommended by E. F. Morton, 
(Cultivator for 1844, page 305,) for the purpose of 
drawing out the worms which it is thought occasion 
‘the disease. After this plan was resorted to, no more 
| chickens died. eevee 
USE OF CARPENTER’S TOOLS BY FARMERS. 

« J, P.? says—** Every farmer should be a carpenter.” 
| We have repeatedly recommended in the Cultivator, that 
farmers in general should be prepared to execute me- 
chanical work of various kinds. J. P. suggests various 
‘advantages resulting from this mode, for which we 
‘have not room in detail. He very properly remarks, 
| that the farmer who is well provided with carpenter's 

tools, and is accustomed to their use, will be more like- 
| ly to keep his buildings and fences in order, than one 
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who is not provided with such tools. In the one case, 
he says—‘‘the rotten rail fence will gradually be re- 
placed by a neat board fence. 
sheep, will be protected from the storm by neat and 
economical buildings; his farming tools will all havea 


proper place when not in use; even the old wagon will 


have a place under a protecting roof.” 
MACHINES. 

C. Easton, of North East, Pa., suggests that a 
machine for planting wheat in rows would be very use- 
ful—the drill mode of culiivating wheat being, he 
thinks, preferable to the broad-cast. We have seen 
several machines used for this purpose, some of which 
work very well. In our last number, (page 127,) men- 
tion is made of one used by Mr. Noble of Ohio, which 
sows six rows at once, and which we have no doubt is 
a good machine. 

Mr. Easton also suggests that ‘“‘every farmer should 
have a machine with which he could thresh his own 
wheat, cut his straw, and with the same power and a 
burr saw, cut his wood, when he had nothing else to 
do.’”? He also thinks, ** if a farmer would cut his wheat 
straw, return it to the ground, and plow it under, he 
could raise wheat year after year, by adding a little 
more, and have his ground grow better.” 


FLAX AND BARLEY SOWN TOGETHER. 

F. L. E. writes—*‘In a conversation with a gentle- 
man from Montgomery county yesterday, he informed 
me that a number of farmers in the town of Florida, had 
made the experiment in sowing flax-seed and barley 
together, and in every instance succeeded admirably — 
that he sowed himself (on a certain piece of land, not 
specifying the amount,) ten bushels of flax-seed and 
eight bushels of barley, which produced one hundred 
and thirteen bushels of seed and eighty bushels of bar- 
ley. He also informed me that his cattle eat the flax 
and barley with a good relish.” 

FRUITS OF INDUSTRY. 

A correspondent with the signature of ‘ Moun- 
TAINEER,” whose residence is at Washington, D. C., 
details the course he has pursued in bringing into culti- 
vation twenty acres of sterile land which he has pur- 
chased in that vicinity. His improvements have all 
been made by his own hands; and as heis inthe employ 
of the government, and is obliged to devote ten hours 
in each day to his official duties, the work has been 
wholly performed, as he states, **‘ between the hours of 
five and seven, morning and evening.” Yet by constant 
application he has manage: to make a fine garden, well 
set with fruit trees, grape-vines, and shrubbery, and is 
almost daily extending his improvements. 
what he has accomplished he remarks—* It is surpri- 
sing how much one may do by diligently improving 
every moment. ‘lo make the most of time we must 
systematize it, and never cease to remember that a 
minute idly spent is money dropped, which, grasp after 
it eagerly as we may, we never Can pick up again.” 





SETTING POSTS. 

Mr. WM. ANSLEY, of Potter, Yates county, N. Y., 
gives us the mode he practices in setting posts. After 
the hole is dug and the post set in, he puts in just earth 
enough to stay the bottom, and no more, filling the 
hole with smali stones, pounded down. He claims 
the following advantages of this mode: First, that the 
fence, whether of boards or rails, is less likely to be af- 
fected by winds and frost; second, greater durability of 
the posts than when they are set in earth. 


YIELD OF BUTTER. 

J.P. FarrBAanks Esq., informs us that at alate meet- 
ing of the Caledonia (Vt.) Ag. Society, Francis E. Fut- 
LER, President of that society, stated that during the 
past year, he had made from ten cows 2118 Ibs. of but- 
ter, (211, to each cow.) Besides the butter, he made 





| 100 lbs. of cheese, and raised five calves. 
‘| cows had been farrowed for two years. 
His horses, cattle, and | 


In view of || 


One of the 
It is added that 
| the butter brought the highest market price for the ta- 
| ble. If any body has beat this with the same number of 


| coWS, constituting, as in this case, the whole dairy, we 


Db? 


| USEFULNESS OF TOADS. 
| 


Gro. Hussty, Terrahaute, Ia., in reference to an 
| article under the above head, says—“ Not only the toad, 
but the whole family of lizards are useful in our gar- 
| dens, and more so in our orchards, as they climb the 
| trees afier their prey, which are insects of all kinds, of 
| which they devour great numbers; they are so quick 

and shy that it is not easy to observe their manner of 
feeding, but while they lie perfectly quiet in appear- 
ance, they are busily filling their stomachs with insects 
| that we can scarcely discern.” 

BUCKWHEAT WITUOUT GRIT. 

B. M., of Grand Isle, Vt., manages buckwheat as fol- 
lows:—Cuts it with a cradle; a hand follows the cra- 
dle with the rake, gathering into bunches, setting them 
| up On the butts, and twisting the tops together with the 
hands. If it is wet at the time it is cut, he thinks it all 
the better, as it will not shell as much, and the wind 
will soon dry the bunches. When carried to be ground, 
it is passed through a smut mill. 


THE RIGUT SPIRIT. 

A young man in Vermont who has got us several 
subscribers, writes:—** ‘Though I am a boy of only 18, 
the interest I take in agricultural improvement is great. 
I should be glad to be one of the best farmers in the 
United States, and I mean to be if Providence smiles on 
my eftorts and grants me the blessings of health and 
strength, although | am without eapital, and am situa- 
ted in the midst of the Green mountains.” 


J. W. Pappock, of Wyoming, N. Y., writes—*I 
have taken your paper for three years, and I would not 
do without for three times its cost. In 1844, I raised 
229 bushels of ears of corn on an acre of lanij, and I do 
not think I should have done it, iff had not taken the 
| Cultivator.” 

CULTURE OF THE ENGLISH WALNUT. 

Mr. Wo. JENisoN, of Cambridge, Mass., thinks the 
culture of the English Walnut would be a lucrative bu- 
siness for the farmers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia. He States that he has known a single tree to 
produce 24 busheis in a season. 


| PEAS AND BEANS. 

From the prices which these articles usually bring in 
Boston, I should think their cultivation might be attend- 
ed with profit. Dried beans bring six to eight cents 
per quart, whole peas eight to ten cents, and split peas 

| twelve anda half cents. [We presume these must be 
| retail prices.—Ep.] ‘The Russian green peas, so called, 
| bring fifty cents per pound, or $25 per bushel. These 
| peas are brought here in a fresh state. Have any at- 
| tempts been made to produce this article in the Uni- 
} ted States? (Extract froma letter from Wm. Jenison, 
to the Cult.) coves 


ALLOWING MALE ANIMALS TO RUN AT LARGE. 


Great inconvenience, as well as positive injury is often 
experienced by bulls, rams, Xc., being permitted to run 
at large on the highways, or from the want of being 

| properly secured by theirowners, In some states we be- 
lieve special provision has been made by statute, in rela- 

| tion tothe matter, and we think protection against the 
practice should in all cases be provided. 

Our attention has just been called to this subject bya 
letter from a correspondent, giving an account of the 
| damage which had been done to a valuable flock of Me- 
|rino sheep by a ‘coarse native or mongrel buck,” 
|| which in August last got into the pasture, and before he 
i| was discovered, had, as the sequel proves, done much 
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injury. More than thirty lambs of his get have already 
made their appearance, and it is stated there is a pros- 
pect of more. They were from breeding ewes of the 
best quality, which would have brought, had they been 
put to the buck which the owner intended, the most 
valuable stock for breeding; but as it is, the lambs are 
of no value in this respect. 


RECEIPT FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


C. C., of Union Vale, sends us the following receipt. 
the efficacy of which he vouches for:—‘* Make one 
quart of wormwood tea, and add to it one pint of best 
St. Croix rum, and brown sugar to the taste. It should 
be taken two or three times a day, from a fourth to 
half a gill at a time.” 

R. JoHNSON, of East-Groveland, N. Y., states that he | 
grafts or buds roses in the spring as soon as the bark | 
will peal. This he thinks has the advantage over sum- 
mer budding, as there is more sap in circulation, and 
the bud is less liable to dry. 


Joun S. YEomMANS, of-Columbia, Ct., informs us that 
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GEORGE WILLIAMS of that town killed a hog last fall 
eighteen months old, that weighed 660 pounds. We | 
are not informed of what breed this hog was, but it is in- | 
timated that he was not of the “ Jand-shark” race. 








ANOTHER EGG-LAYING STORY. 


eeceeee 





HAVING seen frequent articles in your paper where | 
the Poland 'Top-Knot fowls were highly recommended | 
as layers, I was induced in the spring of 1844 to pur- 
chase some eight or ten of them in order to test the 
differences, if any, between them and the common | 
breed, From observation I soon became satisfied that | 
they were rightly called “everlasting layers,” from the 
fact that while the latter were continually annoying me | 
with a desire to sit, the former showed no signs of it, 
but continued laying during the whole season. I[' 
raised a number of chickens during the summer, and in 
the fall found my number of Top-Knots had increased 
to 30, including two cocks. The balance of my poul- | 
try I disposed of, and more out of curiosity than any | 
thing else, I concluded to keep an exact account of | 
eggs received for one year, from Jan. 1, 1845. My | 














spoonful of cream of tartar. Let the keg stand in a cool 
part of the cellar, putting in your eggs from time to 
time, and brine sufficient to cover them. If they are 
fresh when put in, they will come out so after any rea- 
sonable length of time, as fresh and handsome as new 
laid eggs. Yours, &c., JOSEPH ANNIN. 

Le Roy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 








HEMP AND FLAX DRESSING MACHINE. 


eerece 


Mr. TuckEeER—In the last number of the Cultivator 
you ask information respecting a ‘‘machine for dress- 
ing and breaking hemp and flax, said to have been pre- 
sented at the exhibition of the American Institute last 
fall, by Mr. Billings, of New-Hampshire.” 

I presume you refer to the hemp and flax breaking 
and dressing machines, invented by Messrs. G. W. 
Billings and John Harrison, of Missouri, as they were 
exhibited at the last Fair of the American Institute, by 
Mr. Billings, and received the flattering award of a 
gold medal. Having been employed by Messrs. B. & 
H. to prepare their drawings and papers, and to transact 
their business at the Patent Office, as their agent and 
attorney, I take pleasure in giving you the information 


'| you desire. Messrs. Billingsand Harrison secured three 


patents—one for a method or processof water-rotting 
hemp or flax, which they perfectly accomplish in from 
three to four days, without injury to the health of the 
workmen employed in handling it, or to the neighbor- 
hood where the operation is carried on. 

Their second patent is for a machine for breaking and 
scutching hemp and flax, which operates as follows:— 
The hemp or flax is placed upon a revolving endless 
apron, which conducts it between a pair of pressure 
rollers, (the pressure being very great;) from these it 


'| passes between a series of fluted rollers, and thence it 


emerges on to a series of rotating blades or knives, the 
ends of which are secured in a radial position in circu- 
lar heads. Over the rotating knives, and parallel with 
the same, are arranged three vibrating knives, so ar- 
ranged and combined, that they strike in succession one 
after the other, between each of the rotating knives; 
thereby giving the hemp or flax a thorough scutching 
while passing from the fluted rollers, by the double ac- 
tion of the rotary and reciprocating movement of 
scutching blades. 

Messrs. Billings & Harrison’s third patent is for a 
revolving hackle. It is constructed and operates as 


number averaged but twenty-six, five of them having || follows:—The hackle teeth are arranged upon a cylin- 


died during the vear. My receipts were as follows: 


‘| der in continuous rows, commencing at the centre and 


January,...... 135 July, ....... 361 1 diverging spirally to the right and left around the same 
February, .... 142 August,..... 311 | to the ends of the cylinder. In front of the revolving 
March, .....0+ 418 September,.. 284 || hackle, an elastic rest is placed at a suitable distance; 
ee 549 October, .... 104 | the hemp or flax to be operated upon by the hackle is 
May,..----ee- 566 November,.. 51 || placed between the centre of the rest and the toothed 
June, 0.20000 534 December,.. 32 || cylinder; the peculiar arrangement of the hackle teeth 
-—— '| causes them to open and spread the substance acted upon 

er --- 3,487 eggs. || gradually to the entire length of the rest, thereby in- 


Reckoning them at one shilling per dozen, which | suring a thorough and equal action upon every part. 


| 


price they command three months in a year in our mar- | 


ket, they would amount to the sum of,........ $36.32 
Deduct 13 bushels each of corn and barley, at 
er re eer earewee ctecceees meee 





Leaving a balance Of, ....ccccccccccscess $20.92 | 
My yard occupies about one square rod of ground, a | 


part of which is enclosed with rough boards to afford || = 


them shelter in stormy weather, and containing their 
nests and roosts, with an abundant supply of lime, sand, | 
gravel, food and drink, which is always before them. | 
They are not allowed to run out during any part of the | 
season, and their desire for animal food is satisfied with | 
now and then a sheep’s pluck, anda supply of sour milk, | 
of which they are extremely fond. 

As regards the preservation of eggs perfectly fresh, 
and with very little trouble, for six or eight months 
during the year, or from March to December, I would 
recommend the i.).owing, having thoroughly proved it 
the past season: For every two galls. water add three 
pints salt, one quart newly slacked lime, and a table 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
j 
| 


|| field. 








By the aid of Messrs. B. & H.’s inventions, hemp or 
flax may be water-rotted, broken, dressed, and baled, 
in merchantable order, ready for market, in the space 
of a week from the time of its being taken from the 
Respectfully yours, Z. C. RoBBINs, 

Mechanical Eng’r and Agt. for procuring Patents. 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1846. 








“FRUIT FOR COOKING.” 


Ir W. R. Prince will examine the article on «“‘Com- 
stock’s Garden Apple,” and judge a little less hastily 
and superficially, he will see that I have not ‘fallen 
into a very great error.” Inever denied that some 
fruits not fit for eating, were not good when cooked, 
provided, (and here is his great mistake,) plenty of su- 
gar and spices are added. Many kinds of good table 
fruit need no sugar and spices for flavoring them. Let 
him read my article over again and he will see what I 
mean, The writer who described 
Comstock’s Garden Apple. 
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GATE LATCH.—(Fig. 78.) 


I send you a description of a cheap and efficient gate 
latch. There may be better; but for the cost or labor 
of making, I know of none I consider equal to it. Any 
one who can use tools can make it. 
that when the gate is thrown shut it rarely fails to catch. 

A, the latch, 10 or 12 inches long, and I4 square, with 


a shoulder at each end, made by reducing the thickness || 
Into the under | 


to one inch at a, and ? of an inch at b. 





It acts so quickly, | 


side of the latch, a mortice is made six inches long, and | 
$ of an inch wide, and of the same depth, to receive a_ 


spiral wire spring. ‘ne mortice and spring are shown 
by dotted lines, being hid entirely from view. The 
spring is made by wrapping a cold wire round a stick 
half an inch in diameter. B is the head-piece of the 
gate, with a hole morticed for the latch; c¢, c, palings; 
C, collar piece to hold the latch. OD, cross-piece 
under and in contact with the latch, to keep the spring 
to its place; and into which is inserted the peg F, 
which holds one end of the spring, and which causes 
the latch to fly back to its original position after being 
drawn back by the thumb-piece, G. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. D. A. D. 








—————$ $$ 


INQUIRIES. 
HoT AIR FURNACE’.—E. H. 0. (Petersburg, Va.) 
Between this and autumn, we hope to be able to give an 
article which shall embrace the particulars you wish. 


CULTURE OF THE CRANBERRY.—We will give an/ 


article on this subject shortly. 

SUCKERS ON CoRN.—C. B. (Redford, Mich.) We 
have made some experiments to ascertain whether there 
is any advantage in cutting suckers. We have cut the 
suckers from alternate rows, and compared the product 
with the uncut rows at harvesting, but have never been 
able to see any advantage from cutting. But something 
may depend on the kind of corn—some kinds giving 
ears on the suckers, and others not,—and something 
also, may depend on the thickness at which the corn is 


planted—if too thick, thinning, by taking out the suck- | 


ers, might be an advantage. 


Brack SEA WHEAT.— “A SUBSCRIBER,” (Stokes, | 


N. Y.) 


rather round. 


This is a red, bearded wheat—the kernel 


But to give a description by which this | 


may invariably be known from all other kinds, would 


be impracticable. 


THE Poppy.—J.C. A. (Brutus, N. Y.) We are un- | 


able to give much information on the culture of the 
poppy, or the process of extracting opium therefrom. 
We doubt whether it could be produced to profit in this 
part of the country, as the heat of tropical climates is 
said to be required to give strength and potency to the 
juice. 
rum,) is we believe preferred for its narcotic qualities, 
but we cannot say where the seed can be procured. 


The kind called the white poppy, ( P. somnife- | 


SHELL MArt.—A. H. H. (Westmoreland, N. Y.) | 


The marl you speak of may be spread on grass-land in 
the fall. When from such situations as you describe, it 
seems to be an advantage to expose it awhile to the air 
before using—after which it forms a good top dressing 
for most crops. 


RYE—SOWING GRASS-SEED.— W. H. W. (Halifax | 


co., N. C.) We think rye is as favorable to grass as 
any other grain, excepting, perhaps, barley. We have 
sown grass-seed with winter rye, sown early in autumn, 


on dry ground, with good success—and have no doubt | 


it would do well with spring-rye. The quantity of 
winter rye usually sown per acre is one and a half bush- 
els—probably two bushels of spring rye per acre would 
noi be too much. As to the kinds and quantity of grass- 





| seed, we do not see that we can give any information 
in addition to that offered on page 94, current volume. 
The course you suggest as to plowing in peas, &c., is 
| apparently a good one. 

WHAT FOOD WILL PRODUCE MOST woot ?—L. D. 
| (Richfield, N. ¥.) Mr. Morrell, in the American 
Shepherd, page 230, gives the results of an analysis by 
De Raumer, from which it appears that 

1000 lbs potatoes produced 6§ lbs wool. 


” mangel wurzel ** 5} «© 
66 wheat ‘6 14 “6 
66 Oats <6 10 66 
“ barley ode | ied 
66 peas “44, «6 
6s rye with salt <“ 14 6 
se do. without salt * 124 «© 
66 buck wheat, <6 10 “6 


Mr. M. adds in reference to the above—* The legiti- 
mate conclusion from the foregoing is, that the flock- 
master, whose object is wool only, must rely on good 
hay and some straw, whose constituents are admirably 
adapted for the growth and perfection of wool, witha 
moderate allowance, daily, of ground peas and oats, and 
some potatoes as green food.”’ 

Frour FROM Biack S§tA WHEAT.—* A Subscriber,” 
(Livingston, Alabama,) writes to know ‘‘what im- 
provements have been made in the manufacture of flour 
from Black-Sea wheat ?” a3 he has seen it stated in the 
Cultivator that it was supposed to make inferior flour 
till the millers learned how to grind it.” Will some of 
our friends inform him ? 

CHINESE Gt: sE.—J. T. (Urbanna, O.) These geese 
ean be had here in course of the season, duly eaged, 
&c., at $5 to $6 per pair. They could be forwarded by 
eanal to Columbns. 

KNITTING MACHINE.—J. T. We know nothing 
more than what has already appeared about it. 

Works oN HorrTicu_tuRE.—E. W. H. (Macomb 
county, Mich.) Downing’s “ Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America,” is a work of 590 pages—price 1.50. The 
‘¢ Fruit Culturist,” by J. J. Thomas, (notieed in our 
last,) is 50 cents. They are for sale at most of the 
book stores. 

Cy MENT PipEes.—M.I. (So. Hartford, N. Y.) We 
have never supposed that the mode of making cement 
pipes, as described in the January No. of the Cultivator, 
was patented, and presume you run no risk in construct- 
ing pipe according to those directions. 

“SUGAR Parsnips.”—J. E. H. (Huron county, O.) 
We do not know any variety of parsnip by this name. 
We suppose the **comparative value” of the root might 
be in a great degree proportionate to the sweetness, 

Use or LimE.—G. W. C. (Campbell co., Va.) We 
think lime is of the greatest benefit to soils containing 
the greatest amount of organic matter. We should ap- 
ply to a plowed surface, and not work it in deeply. 


CHARCOAL FOR MANURE.—S, H. (Mercer, Pa.) On 
moist grass-land, the refuse charcoal you mention would 
be a good top-dressing—on dryer soils, and for culti- 
vated crops, it might be harrowed in. Our opinion is, 
that ‘it doth not yet appear’ to what principle its fer- 
tilizing action is due; but there is no doubt about the 
effects. Charcoal is also the best article for absorbing 
the liquids of your stables and yards. ‘The leached 
ashes you speak of, will be found valuable on most soils 
as a top-dressing—especially on sandy and gravelly 
loams. 

Wet LAanp.—J. D. B. (Murfreesboro’, Tenn.) We 
hardly know what could be done with the land you 
mention. Are yau sure it cannot be drained by opening 
the natural outlet? If it can be drained, it seems from 
your description that it would be good land. A little 
experiment will de'ermine whether the soil would be 
valuable on upland fields. 

GRAFTING GRAPE VINES.—A,. C. (Edgartown, 
Mass.) Mr. Downing directs that scions be cut in win- 
ter and kept buried in a cool damp cellar till wanted. 
About the tenth of June, or as soon as the leaves of the 

| old vines are fully expanded, cut off the stock smoothly 
| below the surface of the ground, split it ana izsert one 
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or two scions in the usual manner, binding the cleft 
well together if it does not close firmly. Draw the 
soil carefully over the whole, leaving two or three buds 
of the scion above the surface. 





AGRICULTURAL MEETING IN HOMER. 


PRESENTATION OF A SILVER CUP TO MR. WOOLWORTH. 





Ata meeting of the farmers and citizens of Homer, at 


the close of Mr. WooLwortn’s course of lectures on}, . : 
'will be seconded by a full representation of farmers’ 


Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, in March, it was 
resolved that, as a testimony of gratitude and esteem, 
they present him witha sILVER cup. A committee, 
consisting of Messrs. PARIS BAFBER and GEORGE W. 
CHAMBERLAIN, was appointed to select and purchase 
the cup. A committee was also appointed to prepare 
resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the meeting, 
consisting of Dr. E. MuNGER, Mr. Amos RIcE and Dr. 
C. GREEN. 

Pursuant to a call of the committees, the farmers met 
in the Academy Hall, on the evening of the 14th inst., 
Mr. Parts BARBER inthe chair. There was present a 
large and respectable audience of ladies and gentlemen. 
The committee on resolutions presented the following 
report : 

Whereas, 8S. B. Wootwortu has, during the past 
winter, given a course of lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, in the lecture room of the 
Academy, and has politely and generously given to the 
farmers and citizens in the vicinity, the privilege of 
attending the course gratuitously; and whereas we re- 





cognize in this first effort, in this country, of imparting | 


to the cultivators of the soil a knowledge of Chemistry 


| 
| 


as applied to agriculture, an advance towards that emi- | 


nence to which we believe the farmers of New-York | 
will ultimately arrive; therefore, 
1. Resolved, That we have been highly gratified in 


| scattering stalks began to silk. 


| 


listening to this very able, lucid and practical course of 
lectures; that we have felt ourselves instructed in the | 


great “art and mystery” of farming, and believe we 
may by adopting the principles laid down by the lecturer 
prosecute our high and noble calling with a fairer pros- 
pect of success. 

2. That this effort of Mr. Woo_wortH has not been 
that of an adventurer, for knowing the practical bear- 
ings of the principles of Agricultural Chemistry, he 
was willing to become a laborious pioneer in the noble 
enterprize of imparting chemical and geological science 
to farmers, and that, therefore, our gratitude is doubly 
due to him for this course of lectures. 

3. That the clear and familiar manner in which these 
subjects have been presented—rendering them readily 
understood by those who had not hitherto attended to 
Chemistry as a science—fully demonstrates the practi- 
cability and usefulness of such courses of lectures. 


4. Therefore that we earnestly recommend the insti- |, 


tution of a similar course of lectures and instruction as 


that given by Mr. Woolworth in each of the various | 


academies and high schools of our State, believing most 


firmly that the effect would be a most marked elevation | 


of the condition of farmers both in point of respecta- 
bility and wealth. 

5. That the objections to “book farming” cannot 
exist in the minds of those who are acquainted with 
the principles of Chemistry and Geology and their ap- 
plication to agriculture. 

6. That as a testimonial of our gratitude and esteem, 
we present Mr. Woolworth with a SILVER cup, of 
which, though it by no means measures the extent of 
our regard for him, we beg his acceptance. 

The report was followed by a short but highly inter- 
esting address by Mr. A. Rice, on the improvements in 
agriculture within the last quarter of a century. It was 
truly gratifying to listen to his account of the rapid 
progress in every department of farming within the 
last 10 or 15 years, and contrast it with the compara- 
tively low condition in whieh it existed 30 years ago. 
What may we not expect, with the present ratio of 
improvement in the next 25 years? Mr. Rice having 
been selected by the committee to present the cuP, closed 





iter way; if so, what is it? 


_barn; and now it is in fine order. 
|a long time to cure. 





| 


| without the meal. 


| his remarks by a neat and appropriate address to Mr. 
| WooLworTH, presenting him a plain but elegant silver 
/cup, bearing on it an appropriate inscription. 
| was acknowledged by Mr. WooLwcRTH in a few chaste 
and cogent remarks, stating anfong other things of in- 
terest, that in the course of lectures alluded to, he had 
presented only some of the leading principles of agri- 


This 


cultural science, but that he designed, at the next win- 


| ter session of the Academy, to enter more fully into the 
subject and present it in a more extended manner. 


We trust that these laudable efforts of Mr. Woolworth 


sons in the Laboratory, and encouraged by the presence 


'of the tillers of the soil in the vicinity. 


A committee was appointed to prepare an account of 
these proceedings and secure its publication in the 


papers of the county and the agricultural journals of the 
' State. 


By order of the committee, 
Homer, April, 1846. C. GREEN, Chairman. 








CORN FOR FODDER—INQUIRY. 


I sowed some two acres of corn the last year, with 
the design of soiling my milch cows during the dry 
weather, and short feed of the latter part of summer. 
But the drouth cutting off the hay crops, I was compelled 
to keep the corn for winter fodder. It was sowed on 
sward land, turned neatly over and well harrowed. The 
yield was heavy, (notwithstanding the drouth,) full 
seven tons of cured fodder to the acre. My cattle pre- 
fer it to any other food I have. They will leave pump- 
kins, potatoes, sugar beets, &c., to eat the corn-stalks 
when both are in the mangers. ‘The saccharine matter 
is abundant, and if I had enough I should not regret the 
loss of my hay, nor fear for the cattle, this severe win- 
ter. I cut it when in the tassel, and when the more 
It cost me about four 
days labor with two yoke of oxen to prepare the ground 
and sow the seed, and full six days labor to harvest an 
acre. And hence comes my inquiry. Is there any 
easier or cheaper way to harvest it than to reap the 
stalks, bind in small bundles, and stack them up to cure. 
This was the way I did; but it was very hard work, and 
took along time. To cradle it was impossible; and I 
had no so hard work on my farm as the reaping and 
stacking an acre in six days. Has any one found a bet- 
The stack (eight bundles) 
I Jet stand full six weeks before putting the corn in the 
It takes corn fodder 
_ Obie, ) PONT Be 1846. H. 





VALUE OF COB MEAL. 





Mr. Eprror—lIt has been the opinion of most far- 
mers, that corn cobs were of little or no value, and they 
have generally thrown them aside as of no use except 
for manure. The experience of some who have for- 
merly fed corn and meal; and the anticipated scarcity 
of hay has led nearly all of our corn growers to turn 
their cobs into food for their stock. To show some- 
thing of the extent which it has been used here, the fol- 


| lowing will give you some data to judge from. One 


mill in this town has, within the last three months, 
ground more than 5000 bushels of cobs, besides a large 
quantity of corn in the ear. ‘This fact, I think, proves 
quite conclusively that cob-meal is valuable as an arti- 
cle of food for stock. Indeed the opinion which is ex- 
pressed by those who have used it, is altogether in its 
favor. When they get out their corn, it isnot threshed 


/entirely clean; some 3 to 15 bushels of corn is left on 
| the cobs. 


They are kept clean as possible till ground 
into meal. Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, eat it 
readily, without adding other grain. When fed to 


'eattle in addition to hay, a marked difference in their 


condition and appearance is seen, from those fed on hay 
Some feeders mix it with other 
grain, roots, &c., with marked profit and success, 


| When fed with oil-cake, it is found to answer an excel- 
| lent purpose, as it takes up all oil without waste. 


Earlville, N. Y. G. W. B. 
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M’CORMICK’S REAPER 


This machine was patented in 1845, by C. H. M’Cor- 
MICK, of , Virginia. It has been extensively 
used in most of the grain growing States of the Union, 
and if we may judge from the numerous certificates of 
those by whom it has been tried, it is avery effective 











DESCRIBING FRUIT. 


Ep. CuLTIvATOR—Allow me two or three comments 
on H. W. Beecher’s excellent remarks relative to Down- 
ing’s ** Fruit and Fruit Trees of America.” 

He intimates that *‘ saccharine flavor,’ means sweet ; 
it is true that ought to be its meaning. but it is often 
applied to acid and sub-acid fruits. As examples, see 
the descriptions of the Alexander, 
Baldwin, Fall pippin, and other apples in Kenrick’s 
Orchardist, which are all termed sugary or saccharine 
in flavor; and also Summer Queen, a quite sour apple, 
which Kenrick describes as “ sweet.” 


mention this point, to show the miserable looseness which 


has prevailed with nearly all pomological writers, rela-| 


tive to the unvarying and most important distinctive 
test of varieties, the flavor. 


He says ‘‘a highly improved and luscious pear, not, 


unfrequently is wholly seedless, while fruits not far re- 
moved from the wild state abound in seeds.” 


its correctness? The Secke! is regarded the richest of 
all pears, and is full of seeds; while some worthless 
seedlings have little or no seed. 

An experienced person can often know a variety by 
the appearance of the young wood and growth of the 
tree, and nurserymen usually know at a glance the dif- 


ferent varieties they cultivate, without seeing the labels. I 


Hence great stress is laid on the importance of this dis- 
tinctive trait in describing fruits. But a serious diffi- 
culty is not noticed. However well we may know 
varieties after we are familiar with their appearance 
by personal inspection, it is next to impossible to con- 
vey a knowledge of those appearances in words. We 
know a familiar acquaintance at the first glance of his 
face; and hardly a man exists but knows a thousand 
persons by looking in their faces, even though their 
names are not written on their cheeks; but the most 
minute description of the features would fail to convey 
a distinctive knowledge of the appearance of an indi- 
vidual. The light hair, the grey eyes, the bushy eye- 
brows, the hooked nose and sharp chin, might apply to 
fifty individuals, while that peculiar undefinable expres- 
sion which cannot be described, is more characteristic 
than all. It is precisely the same with the appearance 
of varieties in trees; when once familiar, we know them 
well; but the points of distinction are too untangible 
to describe with precision. 


though useful, is not of the greatest importance. 
J. J. T. 





Ribston pippin,|! 


Many instances)! 
° ° ° ° ° e ° | 
might be given in other writers, did time permit. I) 


Are there)| 
not too many exceptions to this rule, on both parts, for! 


Hence this character, |! 


jand valuable implement. By reference to Mr. M’C's 


|| adveriisement, to be found in this number, it will be 
| seen that the machine is warranted to cut from fifteen 
| to twenty acres of grain in a day, and at a great saving 
| of expense over the common mode of harvesting. 





| PROP FOR CLIMBING PLANTS. 


|| The annexed figure represents a very convenient 
support for any climbing 
annual plants, whether 
useful or Ornamental—it 
may be used for running 
garden beans, or for the 
ornamental Ipomeas, as 
the morning glory orcy- 
press vine. 

Stretched cords are fre- 
_ quently used, as being 
al. ofien cheaper where ex- 
tensively used, and pos- 
sessing also a lighter and 
But their contraction by 


| 





| 





| 
1] 


} 
} 
| 


| 





Fig. 00. 

|;}more elegant appearance. 
1] } 

||} wet, where the cords are fastened to pegs in the ground, 


| H 


sometimes draws the plant up by the roots. ‘The above 
i|represented contrivance removes this difficulty, and is 
at the same time very expeditivusly made. ‘Take nar- 
row strips of board, or lath, and fastening two of them 
|together by a nail near the top, as shown in the figure, 
and spreading the lower ends soas to form a moderately 
jjacute angle, stick them into the ground. ‘Two more 
jjare arranged precisely similar, (not represented in the 
|| ligure,) and placed at several feet distance from the 
\|former. ‘hese are connected by similar pieces of lath 
jjat the bottom, on each side, three or four inches from 
\the surface of the earth. <A slender, round pole is also 
||laid on the short fork at the top formed by the intersec- 
|| tion of the upright laths. Cords, all of equal length, 
|jare then tied to the lower horizontal pieces, and passed 
||once round the upper horizontal pole, so as to form a 
|| hanging loop about a foot in length. Through these 
|| loops a pole is thrust, and sufficient weights hung upon 
it to keep the cords always sufficiently stretched; and 
|| Which will rise and fall with the contraction and ex- 
jpansion of the cords. In this way, in fact, the pole by 
irising and falling, serves as an imperfect hygrometer. 

Very cheap cords, lasting one summer, may be made 
iby twisting strings of bass, which is made by soaking 
ithe bark of large basswood trees a fortnight in water, 
|peeilng off the inner portion, and then soaking the re- 
|mainder a month and peeling the rest. The bark may 
|| usually be had in abundance in the early part of sum- 
||mer, at saw-mills, and must be perfectly fresh from the 
| log when it is immersed in water. 
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| A cat, after being twenty-one days under ha 
out food or drink, has completely recovered. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


THE FARMER’sS DICTIONARY: a vocabulary of the 
technical terms recently introduced into Agriculture 
and Horticulture from various sciences; and also a 
compendium of PRAcTICAL FARMING ; the latter 
chiefly from the works of the Rev. W. L. Rham, || 
Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the most eminent | 
American authors. By D. P. GARDNER, M. D. Har- 
PER & BroTHErRs, New- York. 

The first design of this work, seems to have been to 
furnish a short explanation of technical terms which 
have latterly been introduced into agricultural writings. 
The author well remarks, that a great ‘‘drawback to 
the advancement of our art is the indefinite words used 
among us.” Thus “we find,” he says, ‘‘one writer | 
using the word ¢ withers’ for the shoulder of an animal, | 
another for the womb.” So far as we have examined | 
that part of the work devoted to the explanation of | 
technicalities, it seems to have been judiciously execu- || 
ted, anid will no doubt be found very useful. ‘I'he vari- 
ous tables showing the analyses of the ashes of plants, 
will no doubt be found valuable. The practical part 
of the book, is almost wholly a compilation from 
English authors. How far the matter contained in this 
part may be applicable to this country, we are hardly 
able, from present examination, to say. We shall pro- 
bably recur to the work again. 








AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS.—The | 
number of this valuable periodical for Mareh has been || 
received. ‘Though we cannot notice the contents in 
detail, we remark that they are particularly interesting. || 
In an article by Wm. M. CARPENTER, on some Fossil 
Bones, found in Tennessee and ‘Texas, we find that the || 
“Gigantic Fossil Man, eighteen feet high,” said to 
have been found in Tennessee, such astonishing accounts || 
of which have been spread through the country in the; 
newspapers, turns out to be the skeleton of a young 
mastodon. In the same article, a description and cut is 
given of part of a skull, horns, and teeth of a fossil ox, || 
found in Texas. From the parts found, it is thought 
that the distance between the tips of the horns, in the 
living animal, could not have been less than eleven feet. | 
In the Atheneum, Zanesville, O., there is a part of a 
skull and horns, said to have been found in Kentucky, | 
which, from appearance, belonged to a larger animal, |! 
of the same species above mentioned. In an extract 
from a letter written by CHas. LYELL, it is shown be-.| 
yond question, that the bones of the fossil animal which |, 
has been exhibited in New-York by Mr. Koch, under 
the name of Hydrarchos, were procured at several dif. || 
ferent places, and under such circumstances as to leave 
no doubt that they belonged to several distinct indi- 
Vicuals. coccees 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE.—This work, 
the publication of which was fora while suspended at 
the close of the first year, has been resumed under the 
charge of Prof. E. Emmons and Mr. A. Osporn. We 
have received the first number of the new volume. It | 
is handsomely printed, and contains 160 pages octavo. || 
A well executed portrait of Gov. Wri HT, constitutes | 
the frontispiece. A little more than one-half the mat- 
ter is original; the remainder is chiefly extracts from 
other Journals. Among the original articles we were | 
well pleased by the perusal of an able and sensible one | 
on the “ THEORY OF AGRICULTURE,” by Prof. Em- | 
MONS. eaceee 





LARDNER’S LecrurEes.—We have received Part |) 
XII, which treats of the Steam Engine in various forms. || 
We consider these Lectures among the most valuable | 
reading that has ever been offered to the American pub- || 
lic. Published by Greety & M’Erratu, Tribune 1 
Buildings, New-York—price 25 cents per No. i 


>’ We have received the first number of a work, so i 
novel in its character, that we are tempted for once to |, 
step out of our line of business, to notice it. It is the |) 
“ American Phonographic Journal,” to be published | 


monthly by ANDREWS & BoyLe, 337 Washington st., 
Boston. As we have no acquaintance with the science 
of which it is the organ, we can of course only speak 
of the mechanical execution of the work, which is 
ce: tainly very creditable to the publishers. It is entire- 
ly engraved upon copper-plate, and though the charac- 


| ters look crabbed enough to the uninitiated, we doubt 
/not they are ‘plain as preaching ” to those who have 


looked into the matter. 

We see that this improved system of writing has long 
attracted attention in l:urope, and is slowly but surely 
finding students in this country. As we believe there 
is something in it, we invite the attention of those 
who are willing to examine a new thing with a candid 


/and unprejudiced eye, to the subject. The price of the 
| Journal is only $1 per annum. 








AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NeEw-YorK STATE.—The meeting of the Executive 


‘Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for this 


month, will be held at the American Hotel in AUBURN, 
on Thursday the 14th inst. At this meeting, the ap- 
pointments of Judges to award the Premiums. at the 
Fair to be held at Auburn in September next, will be 
made. A full attendance of the members of the Ex. 
Committee, consisting of all the officers of the Society, 
is very desirable. 

SARATOGA CouNTY.—Fair to be held at Saratoga 
Springs, Oct. 21, 22. 

RENSSELAER Co.—Fair at Troy, Sept. 23, 24. 

ALLEGANY Co.—Officers elected at last annual meet- 


ing :—Laurens Hull. Angelica, President; Joel Karr and 


Bryce Kerr, V. Presidents; R. Church, Recording Sec., 


and A. B. Hull, Angelica, Cor. Secretary and Treasurer. 


SENECA Co.—Fair to be held at Waterloo, Oct. 22, 
23—John Delafield, Geneva, President, and J. W. Ba- 
con, Waterloo, Rec. Secretary. 

SuFFoLK Co.—Fair to be held at Comac, Oct. 1—J. 


| L. Smith, President, and N. Smith, Sec., Smithtown. 


RuTLaND Co., (V1T.)—This Society, which has been 
recently organized, has issued its Premium List for the 
present year, but the time and place of holding the Fair 


| isnot stated. Frederick Button, Clarendon, President; J. 


C. Thrall, Rutland, Rec. Secretary, and W. C. Kittredge, 


| Fairhaven, Cor. Secretary. 


JEFFERSON Co.—At the winter meeting, Geo. White 
of Rutland, was elected President; Edward 8. Massey, 
Rec. Secretary, and J.C. Sterling, Watertown, Cor. 


| Seeretary. Receipts of the Society last year, $673.11. 


Payments, $497.36. 

DutcHeEss Co. Hort. Soctery.—This society, which 
was organized the past winter, has issued a liberal list 
of Premiums for early Fruits and Vegetables, to be 


'awarded at an exhibition to be held at Poughkeepsie 


on the 18th and 19th of June. We cannot but hope that 
this society is destined to a better fate than has awaited 


-all the Horticultural Societies, which have heretofore 


been organized in the Valley of the Hudson, with the 
exception of the one in Columbia county, which we 
believe has been eminently successful. Dutchess pos- 
sesses many of the most highly improved gardens in the 


| State, and they are owned by gentlemen whose liberality 
'will not, we are confident, permit their Hort. Society 


to Janguish for want of funds, The great obstacle to 
the success of such associations, is, generally, the want 
of some individual to perform the labor necessary to 


| give them vigor and usefulness. Men ought to (and 


no doubt will) be found in Dutchess county, who 
will devote the time and labor necessary to insure their 
society abundant success. 








MappErR.—In answer to an inquiry in our last No., 
Tuos. Watson, Jr., of Torringford, Conn., informs us 


|that he ‘*can furnish several bushels of the slips, which 


are generally used for propagating it, if applied for 
soon. The time for planting is from the Ist to 20th 
May. About 10 bushels of the slips are necessary for 
an acre.” 
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‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CoMMUNICATIONS received since our last, from Ju- 
nius, A Subscriber, J. C. Adams, T. S. Meacham, Ste- 
phen Warren, Wm. Jennison, C. Ingalls, Will. H. 
Wills, Z. C. Robbins, F. A. Wier, J. E. Macomber, A 
Subscriber, John Shillaber, P. Barber, Robert White, 
Jr., A. Rose, T. Watson, Jr., L. B. 


Books, PAMPHLETS, &c., have been received a% 
follows: 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows—republished from 
the Farmers’ Library. (See advertisement.) GREELY 
& M’ELRATH, publishers, New-York. 

Address before the Albemarle (Va.) Ag 
FRANKLIN MINor. 

Marl—a Letter addressed to the Ag. Society of Jef- 
ferson county, Georgia, by J. H. HAMMOND. 

Descriptive Catalogue of articles for sale at the Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse of A. B. ALLEN, New-York. 

{tS We have received from W. S. HARDING, of | 
Franklin, Louisiana, a barrel of sugar of his own manu- 
facture. It is an excellent sample, coarse grained, dry, 
and of good flavor. 





. Society, by 








MONTHLY NOTICES 





THe Fruit Curtrurist.—For notices of this new || 
and valuable work, see advertisement in this paper. 





TEMPERANCE.—We have received from Mr. Cyrus 
INGALLS, New-Hartford, N. Y., a well-written article 
on the subject of temperance—a subject of great impor- 
tance to farmers, as well as to all other citizens. But! 
our paper is designed chiefly as a medium of communi- 
ation in relation to matters directly connected with ag- 
riculture, and we have generally so great a press of arti- 
cles of thisdescription, as to leave no room for others, 
however important or valuable in themselves con-| 
sidered. 


Rust IN WHEAT.—Mr. SAMUEL WARRING, of Mor-| 
risdale, Pa., supposes that a great cause of rust in wheat | 
is the retention of too much water by the soil and sub- | 
soil. As areason why some sections are more subject || | 
to rust now than formerly, he mentions that the roots; | 
of trees caused a natural drainage of the soil until, after || 
several years, they entirely decomposed and the spaces | 
they occupied, became filled with soil. A remedy for |, 
rust on such soils, would of course be draining and sub- | 
soiling. He advises sowing wheat on “narrow ani! 
round ridges with proper lateral water courses welll 
cleared out with the spade.” 


| 

BupDING FRUIT TREES.—JosHva H. Orpway, who! 
received the first premium of the Essex Co. Ag. So- | 
ciety for the management of fruit-trees, says: ‘I prac- | 
tice shield or T budding, and put the bud on the south- | 
west side of the teee, the rows running south- east ; | 
they are then not exposed to the sleet and snow of win- | 
ter. I formerly lost many buds by inserting them ma 
the ‘back? side of the tree. Another advantage of put- | 
ting the bud on the south, is the greater portion and | 
quicker flow of sap on that side, as every one knows | 
that a bud takes best where there is the most sun and | 
sap. I learned some twenty years ago, to take out the! 
wood from the bud, but soon gave up the practice, and 
should now as soon think of taking out the pith of a 
scion.” In regard to transplanting fruit- trees, Mr. O. 
says he has had much the best success when removing 
them early in thespring. ‘‘ Young trees set in the fall,” 
he observes, “are liable to be thrown out by frost. 














And all, whether large or small, often suffer injury by 
having their roots severely frozen when the ground is 
bare during our severe winters.” 


THE Horse BiacK-HAwk.—By reference to our 
advertising columns, it will be seen that this celebrated 
horse will stand this season at the stable of his owner, 
Mr. D. Hiv, in Bridport, Vermont. 


RatA TREE IN NEW ZEALAND.—This is at first a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large trees, 
and destroys them; its numerous coils jvining and form- 
ing a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot inside. 
When full grown, it is the monarch of the New-Zealand 
forest. Its form is gnarled and contorted. It is of the 
myrtle tribe, and bears bright crimson blossoms in such 
abundance, that the whole tree is in a glow; and be- 
ing abundantly intermingled through the forests, pre- 
sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 


PropUCcE oF WHEAT.—On the 18th of August, 1805, 
Mr. Ch’s. Miller, of Cambridge, Eng., took a plant of 
wheat which had been sown the beginning of June, and 
diviced it into eighteen parts; each of which was trans- 
planted separately. About the latter end of September 
they were again removed and divided into sixty-seven 


roots. In March following and the beginning of April, 
they were separated into 500 plants, which yielded 


21,109 ears, containing 570,000 grains, measuring 33 
pecks, and weighing 47 Ibs. 


ND 


FOREIGN. 


By the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on the 20th of 
April, we have English and Scotch papers to the 3d ult. 
There isa fair prospect that ‘* Peel’s new tariff” will 
pass the House of Commons—it has already passed a 
second reailing. ‘The markets are yet very dull—cotton 
has scarcely advanced at all—liittle is doing in flour—fo1 
Indian corn there is a moderate demand, though this 
article had a little declined at the latest dates. ‘Trials 
have, however, been made of Indian corn-meal to a con- 
siderable extent, both in Kngland and Ireland, and the 
result seems to indicate that the prejudice which has 
been entertained against it, will wear off when its value 
is known. ‘There is not as much alarm, in relation to 
the scarcity of food for the lower classes, if we may 


judge from remarks in the papers, as has before prevail- 


'ed. The prospect is good for agricultural 
| generally—wheat and grass very promising. ‘The Ag- 
ricultural Gazette of March 7th, says: ‘ ‘There is more 
food for stock at the present moment in many parts of 


products 


the country, than there was four months earlier in the 
season at the corresponding period of last year.” Spee- 


| ulation in regard to the origin of the potato disease, is 
as busy as ever, and without any more probability of 
arriving at any general conclusion, 


a) 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


New-York, April 22, 1846. 

COTTON—New Orleans per lb., 6}a10c. 63a9—Up- 
land 6{a9—Alabama, 6a9. 

BU T" rER—per tb Mdal6e. 

CHEESE—Per |b., 7a8e. 

FLOUR—Genesee, per bb! , 50—Baltimore, 
$5 .06ag5.124—Richmond C ity sae $6 .25. 

GRAIN—Wheat, Genesee, per bushel, $l. 2—Rye, 74a75e.— 
Corn, northern, 68a71—southern, 67—Barley, 62a65— Oats, nor- 
thern, 4de 





Howard-street, 


HEMP—Russia, clean. per ton, $205a$210—American dew- 
rotted. $80ak100—water-rotied, #1! 0a 1-0—Manilla $155. 
HAMS—Smoked per lb..°7}@9} cts 
BEEF—me ss. per bbi., $7.50a$3.10—prime, $5 .25a$5.50 
LARD—63a7}e. per Ib. 
PORK— Mess, per bbl.. $10.62a$11. 12}. 
TOBACCO—Kentucky, per |b., 3a7c. 
WOOL-—(Boston prices.) April 18: 
Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per !b.... 40a41 cts. 
American full blood fleeces,. ................. 37a38 4 
- three-fourths blood fleeces,......... 32433 ‘6 
e half blood do ire 30231 “ 
= one-fourth blood and common, . eee 27a290 “ 
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GUANO, 


¥ the ton or hundred, or in smaller quantities, at 23 Dean-st. 
K. COMSTOCK & Co, Albany Ag. Warehouse. 





PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, AND OTHER AGRICUL- | 


TURAL IMPLEMENTS 
At Burlington, Vt. 


fFNGIE subscriber has for sale at his warehouse, North Wharf, 





Burlington, a good assortment of plows, including the ‘* Wor- | 


cester plow,’’ made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Prouty’s 


* Centre Draft’? Plow, the ** Diamond Plow,” &c., &c., together | 


with Cultivators, Seed-Sowers, Churns, Hoes, and other articles 
used by farmers. 
supply of the above and other articles. Farmers in want of good 
implemeuts are invited to call or send their orders. 

May 1, 1546. JOHN S. WARE. 





* MANHA’ rn, ‘AN AGRICU L TU RAL w AREHOUSE.” 


J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, New-York City. 
Warren Patent (latest) [mproved 


RDERS for the genuine * 
»*? promptly attended to by the 


Horse Powers and Threshers, 
sole proprietor, (J. Plaut,) viz: 
One Horse Power, alone—price, eT 
Two ‘* ee ee ee  aabnbheneeg comveene aa 
four, “ ” 6 Ae Re ee 75 00 
One, two, and four horse Threshers—price $20, $25, and $30 
Liberal discount to dealers. 
May 1—It. 


GENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 


VHE subscriber will offer for sale his stud of the choicest Mor- 
gan stock on advantageous terms, to those who may wish to 
grow profitable, enduring, high-priced horses, consisting of the 
following horses, viz: Flint Morgan and Sherman Morgan, Jr. 





An arrangement has been made for a constant | 


Both were sired by old Sherman Morgan, the most distinguished | 


horse of his times, and are not second as stock horses to any of this 
far famed race. Flint Morgan [ bought of Jonas Flint, Esq., of 
St. Johnsbury, Caledonia county, Vt., and Sherman Morgan, Jr., 
[ bought of Join Buckminster, Bsq., of Danville, Vt.. there raised 
and known as the Blanchard colt, to which places persous are 


referred for their pedigrees and merits, as well as to testimonials | 
in my possession ; also to the connties of Strafford Canol. Bel- | 


knap, N. H., where their stock is highly approved and extensively 
known. Also, four breeding mares of this inestimable blood, viz : 

Dolly, Kate. Fanuy, and Adaline, and all of which were sired by 
old Sherman Morgan, and are believed in foal. Their blood, pow- 
er, and appearance, together with their stock already produced, 
favorably recommend them as breeders. Also, colts and fillies of 


various ages, may be seen at the stable of the subscriber; all of | 


which will be sold collectively or separately to suit applicants. 
JOHN BELLOWS. 
Lancaster, Coos Co., N. H., May 1, 1846—3t. 


FRUIT TREE aS. 


7 OR sale, a collection of fine Apple Trees, comprising 50 choicest 
sorts; also upwards of 200 distinct varieties of Pear Trees: 
also Cherries, Apricots, and Plums ; 
When the order comprises 100 trees, the prices will be for ap- 
ples, 15 cents ; for pears on free stocks for standards, 80 cents : 
ditto on quince stocks tor dwarfs. 20 cents. For any le *SS Number 
than 100 trees in an order—apples, 20 cents ; pears, 374 cents ; do 
on quince, 25 cls.; apricots, 50 ~ ; plums, 374: cherries, 37} 
cents. Apply (dy Jetter post paid) at the Fruit Plantation of [LL loyd 
N. Rogers, near Baltimore, to ea HOS. TURNER, Manager. 
April 1—2t. 








NORMAN. 
YHIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the sta- 
ble of James Ricr, in Germondville, three miles north of the 
Lansingurgh. 

Norman is a beautiful dapple grey, 153 hands high, strongly 
made and finely proportioned He ¢ ombines first rate trotting 
qualities and great powers of endurance, wi th unsurpassed gentle- 
ness and docility. His colts are justly celebrated for speed, bot- 
tom, and good temper.—are eagerly sought after in the market, 
and command prices ranging trom $150 to S500, 

The very high reputation of a un’s stock as ‘ road horses”? 
and the extraordinary prices they command, renders him by far the 
most profitable horse to breed at of any in the country, 


Gentlemen sending mares from a distance, m: 1y rest assured 


that they will have such attendance and keeping as the owners 
desire, and upon the most reasonable terms. 
Teams.—$10 the season, Insurance to be agreed upon. 
CALVIN MORSE. 
Lansingburgh, May, 1846—1. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
NILE subseribers have now on hand a full stock of choice gar- 
- den seeds, Ww hich can be furnished to dealers or to growers 
and gardeners in a ny quantity, either in small papers or in large 
packages. They would solicit especial attention to this branch of 
their establishment, as they mean at all times to be supplied with 
the choicest seeds to be had in this country or Europe. 
FE. COMSTOCK & Co. 
Albany Agrl. Warehouse, No. 23 Dean-st. 


March 1, 1846. 


LEWIS’ SEED PLANTER, 


Manufactured by E. Comstock & Co., Albany Ag. 
Warehonse. 


HE above drill with several valuable improvements, making 

it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for de- 
livery early in April. In this drill are combined the qualities of 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to plant all the small seeds, to- 
gether with carrots, parsnips, beets, peas, corn, beans, cotton, 
he mp, and indeed nearly all crops grown in drills. [t is sim- 
ple, and not likely to require repairs tor a great length of time. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy.) may be ope rated 
by one man, or he may have the aid of a boy for using in a garden 
or for short rows. Retail price $12.00. ‘To dealers a liberal 
discount will be made. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

April 1. 





POU DRETTE. 


a Lodi Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly manu- 
factured poudrette, of the first quality, for sale in the city of 
New-York, at the following prices, viz: 
From one to six barrels, inclusive $2.00 per barrel. 
* seven and upwards, 1-75 ” 
delivered in New-York, free of cartage aud other expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackensack river, where vessels draw- 
ing eight feet of water may go, at the rate of $1.63 a barrel, or 
35 cents per bushel 

This manure 1s not only the cheapest and best in use, but also 
is less dangerous to use than some others. ‘l'wo barrels of eight 
bushels will manure an acre of corn. Instructions sent gratis, 
with pamphlet when required. Letters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 5L Liberty-st., New-York, enclosing 
the money, will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
by application at the office ofthe company. April 1—2t [2] 








LANGDON’S HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 
PLOW, 
MMHIS useful and highly valuable article may be had of E- 
Comstock & Co., at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, 23 Dean-st 
Two sizes—one for $7, aud the other tor $6. 





POUDRETTE SW-YORK COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR article of poudrette, prepared in the most care- 
ful manner, by the New-York Company, (the first estah- 

lished to prepare the article, in this country,) may be had on ap- 
plication, eitner by letier or personaliy, at the office, 23 Chambers- 
street, N. Y 

| {pit is hardly necessary to say that poudrette, as a manure, 
where transportation constitutes a part of the cost, will be found 
the cheapest, as one bushel of it, when properly prepared, will pro- 
duce as much corn, or potatoes, or any otner kind of vegetasion, as 
| twelve or fourteen bushels of farm-yard manure. ‘This has been 

repeatedly tested in various parts of the country. 





| 
| 
| {> Orders enclosing the money—two dollars a barrel for siz 
| barrels or under—and $1.75 per barrel for seven barrels and over. 
| Letters should be addressed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 
April 1.—2t* 23 Chambers-st, New-York, 

| 
' 








EAGLE PLOWS. 
Tur genuine Eagle Plow, made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
is for sale at the Albany Agrieultural Warehouse. All sizes 
adapted to different soils and purposes. HK. COMS'TOCK & Co. 
April 1. 





F ‘OR S SALE. 


FULL blooded Narragansett, entire Horse. This breed ha® 

been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the last 
century. They are rackers, and not pacers. He is the only entire 
horse of the breed which is left. He is very fast; will rack his 
mile Within three minutes. Horses of this breed are highly es- 
teemed as saddle horses for gentleme ~ and ladies, and bring a high 
| “ a Apply to JAMES R. DE Y, No. 51 Liberty -st, N. York. 
sril 1—It. 





————— 


CEN rE R. DRAFT PLOWS 


lr THE subscribe rs keep for sale a full assortment of Prouty & 
Mears’ Center Drait Plows, of all sizes and prices. Farmers 
in want of these plows will have them forwarded promptly by 
EK. COMSTOCK & Co. 
Albany Ag. Warehouse, 23 Dean-st. 


1} sending their orders to us. 


| April 1. 





No. 23 Dean-street. 


| THe subscribers ask the attention of farmers to theil assortment 
| ot AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and GAR- 
| DEN SEEDS, embracing all the varieties needed for the farm or 
| garden. Our articles have all been selected with the greatest 
care and attention, and w ith especial reference to their adaptation 
| to improved agriculture. For notice of articles see separate ad- 
vertisements in this paper. jut as We cannot enumerate the arti- 
| cles, seeds, &e.. here, we shall be happy to show them to all whe 
| may Cail at cur warehouse. BE. COMSTOCK & Co. 
|| April 1. 23 Dean-st 


1 4 
|| ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
| 
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FARMS FOR SALE, 


OFFER for sale cheap, two good farms, of 150 acres each, 
with dairy stock, &c. The one which I oceupy is in Ellis- 
burg, the other in Pamelia. OrlI will exchange them for a good 
farm of equal value, in a good and healthy location, from 3 to 6 
degrees farther south, a milder climate being desirable. 
DANIEL ROUNDS. 
Ellisburgh, Jefferson Co., April 1, 1846.—2t* 


— 





McCORMICK’S REAPER. 
Brockport, March 20, 1846. 
HE undersigned respectfully offers his PATENT REAPER 
to the farmers of New-York, and the Western States gene- 
rally ; and while he believes that no labor-saving machine has 
ever been introduced into public favor more cautiously, and at 
the same time With more general satisfaction to purchasers than 
his Reaper, he has the satisfaction of being able to present it for 
the harvest of 1546, in a greatly improved state. He can now 
warrant the raking of the wheat from the machine to be accom- 
plished with ease and completeness, by a man comfortably seated 
upon it, Whose position may be seen from the cut in another part 
of this paper. This improvement was thoroughly tested in the 
last harvest with the most signal success, and as is believed. per- 
fects the ** Reaper.’’ An account of its operation on the estate of 
the late Gen. Mills, of Mount-Morris, by Samuel J. Mills, Esq.. 
iz hereto subjoined,. 

This machine unlike many of the improvements of the present 
age, is not now offered to the public either as an untried experi- 
ment, or only having been partially tested, and therefore not to be 
relied upon. It has been extensively and most successfully in use 


in Virginia, since the harvest of 1842, and during the last two | 


years has been extensively introduced into most of the wheat 
growing States of the Union, completely silencing opposition. So 
wide bas been its range of operations in the last harvest, that it 
would be impossible, in a publication of this deseription, to give 
all, or even very many of the numerous certificates that have been 
procured of its satisfactory performance. Hand Bilis will be 
issued in the course of a few days, by Messrs. Backus, Fitch & 
Co. of Brockport, Monroe Co., containing not only a deseription 
of the Machine, but the most full and unequivocal testimony of 
its usefulness and value to the farmer, by numerous indivi- 
duals of the very first respectability who have used it, and wit- 
nessed its operations. ‘The terms on which this Machine may be 
had, and the guaranty that will be given on its side, should induce 
every farmer whose lands and crops suit its operation to give it a 








trial—as, should it prove equal to the guaranty, it will do more | 


than pay tor itself in the cutting a single harvest. 
can make the calculation for himself. As improved 
rake, and a boy to drive the 
stead of two full and from two to three 


more in a day may be cut by the improved than by the old Ma- 


Any person 


hands as before, 

. 0 ae) 
chine, by means of the greater ease with which it 1s done, which 
makes a great difference in a single harvest of any extent—say 
$25 or $30 ; 

The Reaper is warranted to cut from 15 to 20 acres a day—to 
save an average of a bushel of wheat to the acre that 
lost by ordinary cradling, to be durable, and not liable to get out 
¢f order, and the raking as stated above. Price $100, payable on 
Celivery at Brockport, Monroe Co., New-York, or time shall be 
given for good paper, drawing interest. 

The undersigned further proposes to send his reaper to any 
responsible farmer, (or farmers.) who may desire to make a trial 
of it alongside, and on the same terms of any other, to be pur- 
chased or refused, as decided on making such trial. 

The undersigned, Patentee of the Machine, has contracted with 
Messrs. Fitch & Co., of this place, experienced, well 
known, and established manufacturers. for the making of a large 
number of Reapers for the ensuing harvest, to whom orders may 
be directed. Muny orders have been already received from the 
west, as well as from the surrounding country ; therefore any per- 


» l 
HUuChIUS, 


sons desirous of Machines would do well to make early applica- 


10, as it is not probable that all demands can be supplied, 
Cc. H. McCORMICK. 

From the Mt. Morris, N. Y¥. Spectator. 

Mr. Harding: Dear Sir—Ilaving made a trial of Mr. Cyrus H. 
McCormick’s Reaping Machine for cutting grain, I take pleasure 
In Making a public statement of it agreeably to bis wishes. Mr. 
McCormick, the inventor, introduced his Machine here trom Vir- 
gimnta. He did not arrive with it until the season for cutting wheat 
had nearly passed—and consequently cut only about thirty acres 
for me. The ground was level, Genesee Flats, 


being on the 


though the surface was some what uneven, as it Was a piece turned | 


over last fall, when put into wheat, with a very heavy turf, and 
many of the sods sull remaining on the top of the ground. But 
they seemed to form no impediment to its successful operation 


One Man to} 
horses, will attend the Machine, in- | 


acres | 


would be | 


’ 3: . Ps ' 
The machine cut one piece of twenty-five acres in a little less 


than a day and a half, averaging about two acres 
time it was in operation. ‘The wheat 


: filled. would 
yield about thirty bushels to the acres. 


grain Was cut 


cut, if well 


The 


per hour for the ! 


cleaner, aud more even than could have been cut with the cradle 


or sickle. 
&@mMan to rake, and a boy to ride and drive. 
Scat attached to the Machine. 
Mm gavels, ready for binding. 

struct on. The knife has a sickle edge. and plavs horizontally ; 
and is represented to cut one hundred acres or more without sharp- 
ening 
the table for the raker. I design to use the Machine the next sea- 
son. | have no doubt it would work well on up lands, where 
tolerably free trom stumps and large stones. 


The raker rides on a 
and takes the wheat off at the side 
The Machine is simple in its con- 


It is drawn by two horses with ease. and is attended by | 


The ree] rathers the , . 7 ; . . "er ¢ 
ie Teel gathers the wheat for cutting, and lops it over on | 


— 


A nuinber of persons, who were present and ‘witnessed its ope 
ration, unitormly, I believe, expressed much satisfaction. 

An incident occurred Which may not be Out of place to men- 
tion. ‘Two cradlers, hearing that a machine was in the lot for cut- 
ting wheat, never having seen one, and believing that they could 
cut faster and better than any live Machines, started with cradles 
in hand, with the determination (to use their own words) of 
**skunking it.’ As they reached the fence, in sight of the Ma 
chine, and saw the rapid pace with which it moved, they hid their 
cradles in the crook of the fence and sloped off, 

Yours, &c. SAMUEL 3. MILLS. 

Mount-Morris, August 15, 1845. 


Gen. Brazton’s Certificate. 
CHuFRICOKE, Va., Dec. 10, 1845. 
Dear Sir—I have now used your Reaper four seasons, and have 
no reason to withdraw any thing I have said in its favor hereto- 
fore. It has fully met my most sanguine expectations, and I can- 
not think that any farmer, having once tried it, would ever again 
willingly go into harvest Without one or more, as might be the 
size of his farm. J have never found any difficulty in keeping 
them in order; in fact, much less than with the cradles. Although 
the two that I have work remarkably well, as you think your late 
improvements have so materially benefitted the Reaper, | must 
request you to send me one tor the next harvest. 
um, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
CORBIN BRAXTON, 
To Mr. C. H. McCormick. 


Gen. Cocke’s Certificate. 
December 13, 1845. 

I have used one of Mr. McCormick’s Reapers, and am satisfied, 
experimentally, of its value as a labor-saving machine; and, 
furthermore, that it saves something like a seeding of the land, 
over and above the process of cradling—I have, therefore, ordered 


| another upon the improved plan, at Mr. McCormick’s recommen. 


| quantity of land. the 
| hill finished their work at the expiration of six days. 


JOHN H. COCKE, 


Carton, Dec. 15, 1845. 
Having now used McCormick’s Reaper in three harvests, I 
willingly bear renewed testimony to its value. Under the beliet 
that the late alterations in its construction, can scarcely tail ot 
enhancing its utility and diminishing the Jabor of raking, | have 
engaged a new machine for the next harvest. 
ALEX. RIVES, Brother of the Senator. 
Exk Hint, Dee. 13, 1345. 
Dear Sir—I cheerfully comply with your request to give you for 
publication, my opinion in regard to your Reaper, I do this the 
more readily, because I believe its introduction into general use 
would be a great public benefit. 
ln the commencement of the last harvest, I put two Reapers in 
operation in Eik Island in a field of 180 acres, at the same time I 
started 14 cradles in a highland field, at this place, of the same 
The reapers on the Island and the cradles on the 
There was 
the Island 


dation. 


not an hour’s difference. Uf the cradles had been on 


| instead of the highland, I do not think they could have performed 


| be equal to 10 cradles. 


more than two-thirds of the work. On the low grounds, therefore, 
where the harvest is generally heavy, I consider the ** Reaper ’’ to 
I found one cradle to be sufficient to open 


the way for the two Reapers. This, with the addition of the dri- 


| vers, the rakers, and five pickers up, stationed around the field te 


| equal number of pickers up— making 25 hands. 


work was done by [5 hands with the reapers. 


each reaper, constituted a force of fifteen hands—not estumating 
the shockers. The 14 cradles on the hill were followed by an 
If my estimate of 
the comparative labor of cutting with thescythe on the highlanc 
and low-grounds be correct, it would have required 40 hands to 
cut and pick up the crop on the Island in the same ume that the 
I have not estma- 


| ted the labor of the horses, which were changed three times a day, 


as, in the time of harvest, they would otherwise be idle. The la- 
bor of the hands, except that of the raker, is easier than in the 
harvest field where cradles are employed. And even the raker, 
when he becomes accustomed to the operation of the machine, and 


| learns to be deliberate—waiting till the apron is pretty well filled 


with wheat before he rakes it out, finds this work very practica- 
ble. By changing places occasionally with the driver, the labor 
of both 1s comparatively easy. 

The Reaper cutting across the beds on low grounds, does far 
better work than can be done by cradles. I never saw a low 
ground fielé cut so clean as that on the Island. There is far less 
loss, too, by seattering. The wheat being thrown in piles of 
three or four sheaves, there is a saving of one third of the number 
of pickers up. Ithas been customary to pay on this estate $200 
harvest hire. In the last harvest, I paid only $30. Another item 
of expense. by no means inconsiderable, which is saved by the 


| use of the reaper. is the feeding of a large number of hands. I 


require 


have seen it stated that the actual saving in wheat, was half a 
bushel to the acre, and I should think it a moderate estimate. 

The construction of the Reaper is simple. The knives did not 
harpening, just beginning to be rather dull at the close of 
the harvest. I think we saved more than the cost of the reapers, 
which are uninjured, except that the knives will require sharpen 
i We have besides two new knives to begin the next har 


ing. 


| vest, eachreaper having an extra knife. 


[ have confined my remarks to the operation of the Reaper on 
low-grounds ; but from an experiment of a day's ¢ penn | they per 
form equally well on high land where the wheat Is good, aud the 
land free from stumps std stones : 

I am so well satisfied of the utility of your reaper, that I shall 
want another on the other side of the river before the next har- 
vest. I am. dear sir, very respectfully, yours, &c., 


To Mr. C. H. McCormick. P. HARRISON. 
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PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 


T T. GRANT & Co., still continue to manufacture the cele- 
e brated Improved Patent Fan-Mills, atthe old stand, Junction, 
Rens. Co., N. These mills have taken the first premium at 
the following places :—New-York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New-York, the State Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the State Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpass anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. ; 

We also manufacture Grain Cradles of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first premium at the New-York State Fair. 
They are for sale at factory prices, at the following places:— 

A. B. Allen’s, 187 Water-st., New-York ; 

D. L. Clawson’s, 191 “ ” 

E. Comstock & Co.’s, Albany ; 

H. Warren’s, Troy ; and 

Viall & Warren’s, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

{. T. GRANT, &Co., Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y. 
Feb. 1—tf [2] 
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PROUTY & MEARS, BOSTON 
ELEBRATED, highly approved, and unequ. 


JOHN MAYHER & Co.’s 


Agricultural Warehouse, 195 Front-st., near Fulton, New-York, | 


The subscribers have just received a large assortment of Prouty 
& Mear’s celebrated and highly improved CENTER DRAFT 
PLOWS, which are in every Way superior to all others now in use: 


and having been appointed sole agents for the sale of the same in 


the city of New-York, we invite the public to call and examine 
for themselves, as the above plows cannot be obtained at any other 
establishment in the city. Dealers and others in the country 
supplied on the most reasonable terms. 

We also wish to inform merchants and farmers that we have 


constantly for sale plows of our own manufacture, and all others | 


now in use, 
The following is a list of prices of some of the plows manufac- 
tured by us. 


A No. 1, Worcester PAlENt, soreerceeecescccccescereee SI 5) 
“6 


A * 4 ‘“ Coe eee were ee meee ee ses esees 2 00 
A * 3, ‘“ sc Crores cesece ese seseseseee D2 5) 
2B “c 6 Coreen eerece eoreeeeseseees§ 3 5D 
2B “ “ce with colter, eoeerereresees 4 00 
Eagle, No.1, * 66 Sere creeeessesceseeseces 4 5) 
“a “cc “ “cc with colter, eocesccesccess § (i) 
“ “ 2. “ 66 Ceres cecces secccecosesses § (0 
“ “ 2, “c “ with colter, ereresccvesese 5 5i) 
Meadowc ‘* 6 wer eee eeceee eercesescevess 5 50 
te “ “ee with colter, eee ee cree eees 6 50 


Castings to fit the Worcester Ploughs, 3} cents per pound. 

We likewise have for sale the most extensive assortment of Ag- 
ricultural Implements ever offered in this city, most of which are 
new and highly improved patterns, warranted to be made of the 
best materials, and of very superior finish, among which are the 
following : 





Pitts’ Corn and Cob Crusher, Sinclair’s Stalk and Straw Cut- 
Hussey’s 4 “ ter, 
Sinclair’s “ - Hovey’s 3 66 “ 
Hussey’s Reaping Machine, Stevens’ " 6s “ 
Bark Mills, 4 sizes, Greene’s 6 6c “ 
Coffee ‘ * 1. T. Grant & Co.’s Prem. Fan 
Corn Shellers of all kinds, Mills, 
Horse Powers“ si Clinton’s Prem. Fan-Mills, 
Threshing Machines ‘‘ Rice’s - sis 
Subsoil Plows, of the most ap-|Hulmes’  ‘“ 6“ 

proved kinds, Store Trucks, Wheelbarrows, 
Cultivators of the most approved|Mule Waggons, &c.. &c., 
\ kinds, 


Langdon’s much approved Cultivator Plows or Horse Hoe. All 
kinds of plow castings constantly on hand. All the above articles 
are Offered for sale on the most reasonable terms. Castings of all 
kinds made to order. JOHN MAYHER & Co., 

195 Front-st., N. Y. 

N. B. Beware of Imposition. Any person offering plows for 
sale, and representing them to be of our manufacturing without the 
full name *‘ J. MAYHER & Co.,”’ on the mouldboard and beam 
of the plows, are guilty of a false representation, as no person in 
the city and county of New-York has the genuine article for sale 
but ourseles. April 1—tf [2] J.M. & Co. 


ed CENTER | 
DRAFT PREMIUM PLOWS-—for sale at their sole agents’, 











FIELD-SEEDS AT THE ALBANY AGRICULTU- 
RAL WAREHOUSE. 
30 BUSHELS BLACK SEA WHEAT, both red and white 


varieties, 

200 bushels Italian wheat. 
200 ‘* — Marrowfat Peas, 

75  ‘* Black-eyed Peas, 
100 ‘6 Canada Peas, 

15 ‘¢ Emir or Skinless Barley. 
150 ‘¢ Four rowed Barley. 
250 ‘ ‘Two rowed Barley, (an uncommonly fine 

sample.) 


CORN. 

'* Large Dutton,’’ 12 rowed ; 
‘* Improved Dutton,’’ 12 rowed, raised by S. W. Jewett, Vt.; 
Long 8 rowed yellow ; 
Madawasca or early Canada 
White Flint, (long ears ,) 
Small White Flint. 

CARROT. 


100 lbs. Large white ; 
150 *“* Long Orange. 
TURNEPS. 
350 Ibs. Ruta-baga or Swedish ; 
100 ‘* Large English Norfolk; 
100 * White flat, or winter. 
GRASS SEEDS. 
Timothy, best quality, Orchard Grass, 
Northern Red ‘Top, Southern Red Top, 
Large Northern Clover, Western Medium Clover, 
Lucerne or French Clover, White Dutch Clover. 
Al: the above may be had of best quality, at the Albany Agrr 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 23 Dean-st. 
March 1. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 





AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
By Ezra Whitman, Jr., 55 Light-street, Baltimore. 


res proprietor of this establishment is the sole agent in Balti- 
more and vicinity, for the sale of the following new and valuae 
ble improvements, viz: 

Whitman’s improved Rail-way Horse-Power and Threshing Ma- 
chine, Which threshes and cleans the grain at one operation. 

Prouty and Mears’ Centre Draft Plow. 

* Hovey’s Premium Straw Cutter. 

I. T. Grant & Co.’s Premium Fan-Mill. 

Douglass’ Premium Pumps, which are so constructed as to pre- 
vent freezing in the coldest of weather. 

Rogers’ Mill, for cutting and grinding corn stalks. 

Together witha general assortment of the latest and most approv- 
ed agricultural implements, constantly on hand, and manufactured 
to order. EZRA WHITMAN. 

Balumore, Nov. 14, 1845. 





BURRALL’S CORN SHELLER. 


HE subscribers arc now fully supplied with this valuable Shel- 

ler so as to be in readiness hereafter to fill orders for any 
number, without delay. A further trial during the last month has 
fully established the superiority of this over ail other Shellers for 
hand power. For description, engraving, &c., see Cultivator for 
February, page 60. Retail price $10, with a liberal discount at 
wholesale. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albany Agri. Wareheuse. 
Mareh ist, 1846. 





VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR 
SALE. 
YHE subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which he now re- 
sides, situate in Southwick, Hampden county, Mass. The 
road from Hartford to Northampton, via Westfield, along which a 
mail coach passes daily, and nearly through the centre of the 
Farm, which contains about 400 acres, nearly half of which is 
wood land. heavily timbered. It is bounded on one side by the 
Farmington canal, which renders the communication with New- 
Haven, an excellent wood market, easy and expeditious. The 
buildings are a mansion house, with a wing, the latter new 
making a front of 70 feet. Also a house for a tenant ; three large 
barns. nearly new, covered with pine and painted ; a corn house, 
carriage house, sheds, &c. Great pains have been taken in se- 
lecting and cultivating choice fruit, and there is now on the Farm, 
in full bearing, a great abundance of the best varieties of apples, 
cherries, peaches, &c. A partof the land is of superior quality, 
and on almost every lot is living water. 

Tariffville, a larg manufacturing village, seven miles distant 
affords a ready market for wood and every kind of produce, raised 
onafarm. ‘This is one of the most valuable and desirable loca- 
tions in the country, not only for farming purposes, but for the 
gentleman of leisure. A large portion of the purchase money, if 
desired, can remain for a term of years. I will sell the whole to- 
gether, or in two parts. Letters of inquiry addressed to me, will 
receive prompt attention, or inquiry can be made of LUTHER 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHURTLEFYF, Springfield. 

ROGER S. MOORE. 

Southwick, March 1, 1846.—3t 











THE * TELEGRAPH PLOW,” a light and beautiful plow for 
cross-plowing. &c., as well as for green sward. A supply 
always on hand at the Albany Ag. Warehouse. 

April 1. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 
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TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 


UBLISHED on the first day of April, 1846, a Treatise on Milch 
Cows, whereby the quality and quantity of milk whieh any 
cow will give may be accurately determined by observing Natu- 
ral Marks or External Indications alone; the length of ume she 
will continue to give Milk, &c., &e. 
Liborne, France. ‘Translated for the Farmers’ Library, from the 
French, by N. P. Trist, Esq, late U. S. Consul at Havana, 
with Introductory Remarks and Observations on the 


COW AND THE DAIRY, 


by Joun S. Skinner, Editor of the Farmers’ Library, illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 

(G> Price for single cepies, neatly done up in paper covers, 37} 
cents. Full bound in cloth and lettered, 62} cents. The usual dis- 
count to Booksellers, Agents, Country Merchauts, and Peddlers. 

Farmers throughout the United States may receive the work 
through the mails. ‘The postage on each copy will be about 7 
cents. By remitting $2, free of postage, we will send seven 
copies of the Work done up in paper covers. 

Country merchants visiting any of the cities can procure the 
work from Booksellers for those who may wish to obtain it. 
Please send on your orders. Address 

GREELEY & McELRATH, Publishers, 





April 1—3t Tribune Buildings, New-York. 
ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE 


FOR FARMING TOOLS, 
Nearly opposite the Market, Front-st., Rochester, N. Y., 
BY JAMES P. FOGG. 
HE co-partnership heretofore existing under the firm of B. F. 
Smith & Co., was dissolved on the first day of January, 1846. 
The subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Smith, will 
continue the business as heretofore, on his own account. 

The subscriber is well aware of the important relation which 
the seedsman holds to the whole farming community, and that 
upon his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in some 
measure depend, The greatest care has been used in selecting 
the seeds offered at this establishment for the ensuing year, and 
they can be relied upon as pure and genuine, carefully selected 
and raised from the very best varieties, and properly cured. 
Many kinds were raised in the immediate vicinity of this city, by 
Mr. C. F. Crosman, and under the inspection of the proprietor ; 
others were raised by experienced growers; while those varieties 
of foreign growth, Which experience has shown are the best, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocoli, all the varieties of Garden and 
Field Turnep, Scarlet Short-Top Raddish, Scarlet and White Tur- 
nep Raddish, Dwarf and Early Peas, with twenty choice varie- 
ties of FLOWER SEEDS, have been imported by the subscri- 
ber from the long established house of R. WRENCH & SONS, 
of London. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

Red and White Clover, Timothy, Barley, Seed-Corn, Italian 
and Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Marrowfat and 
other Field Peas, Rye-Grass, Orchard-Grass, Lucerne. &c., &c. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 

A choice and select variety of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Beets, Cucumbers, Melons, Raddish, Squash, 
Herb-seeds, &ce. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

The collection of Annual aod Perennial Flower Seeds, contains 
Many hew and choice varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 

At the Ware-Room, adjoining the Seed Store, may be found 
an extensive and complete assortment of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Implements, embracing almost every tool used in the cul- 
tivation of the Farm and Garden. 

SUPERIOR PLOWS. 

The celebrated Massachusetts Plows, of three sizes. Several hun- 
dred of these Plows, have been sold in Rochester, and vicinity, and 
have given entire satisfaction. Also, Delano’s Diamond plow, Sub- 
soil and Side-hill Ploows—The Gang-Plows—Two Horse Cnltiva- 
tors, for working summer-fallows, and getting in wheat. Corn 
Cultivators, Root-Cutters, Corn-Planters, Drill-Barrows, Hoes. 
Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Corn-Shellers, Straw- 
Cutters, &c., &e. JAMES P. FOGG, 

of the late firm. and successor to B. F. Smith & Co. 
Agents for the sale of Rochester Seeds by the pound, §c. 

Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant—Batavia, L. Seaver—Lockport, L. H. 
Marks & Co.—Albion, Nicholson & Paine—Brockport, A. B. 
Bennett—LeRoy, Tompkins & Morgan—Scottsville, Garbutt & 
Co.—Mount Morris, R. Sleeper—Dansville, H. B. Williams & 
Son—Geneseo, L. Turner—Canandaigua, L. C. Cheney & Co.— 
Palmyra, Hoyt & May—Oswego, C. & E. Canfield—Geneva, 
Hemiup & Cone—Waterloo, T.  MeClintock—Auburn, Wm. 
Hughes—Syracuse, Foster & Nott—Utica, J. E. Warner & Co., 
—Homer, Wm. Sherman & Son--Amsterdam, J. W. Sturtevant— 
Schenectady, D. L. Powell—Troy, J. Daggett & Co.—Ballston, 
E. W. Lee—Lansingburg, R. Harrison—Pittsfield, Mass., Isaac 
C. Cole—Springfield, Benj. R. Blight—Westfield, Jessup & Co.— 
Hudson, W. & G. Storrs. 

Rochester, April 1, 1546—2t, 


PLOWS. 
) list of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
HOUSE, 23 Dean-st., see Cultivator for Feb., 1846, page 72. 
at Implements of all kinds, for sale at the same place. 
arch 1, 1846. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 








By M. Francis GuENON, of 











DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 


— subscriber (not having sufficient use for him,) Offers for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, “* Prince Al- 
bert,” 

He is five years old—aroan, of medium size —quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
the August number of the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see the 
British Herd Book, vol. Iv.) page 382. His sire was the celebrated 
bull, ** Sir Thomas Fairfax.”’ 

If not previously sold, he will be will be offered for sale at the 
next show of tho New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject may be addressed to the subscriber a} 
Red Hook, Dutchess county, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

Jan. 1, 1846.—tf ROBERT DONALDSON. 


100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 
HE subscribers have on hand an elegant assortment of Cast 
Steel Hoes, highly polished, and finished in the best manner. 
' Among them 50 dozen made by Henry ‘Tower, of Milbury, Mass., 
| of four or five different numbers and prices. Also several other 
kinds of neck and eye hoes. Merchants and others dealing in 
| hoes are invited to examine them. E. COMSTOCK & Co, 
Albany Ag. Warehouse, March 1, 1546. 
DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
§ ee summer session of this institution commences the first 
week in April, under direction of the subscriber, at the Wil- 
kinson Premium Farm, in the Western Valley of Union Vale, 12 
miles east of Poughkeepsie. 

The course of studies in this institution is such as to give every 
facility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of scientific and 
practical agriculture, with the use of the best modern improved im- 

| plements. Instruction in physics, with lectures on those natural 
| sciences requisite to constitute a perfect agricultural education, 
| will be under the care of teachers amply qualified, and of tried 
experience. A select Farmer's Library with numerous agricultu- 
ral papers and periodicals is also provided for the general benefit. 
The labor periormed by the students is under the immediate super- 
| vision of the principal who superintends all farm operations. 

A course ot lectures will be delivered on each of the Domestie 
Animals, commencing With the Horse, during which a_ perfect 
skeleton will be at hand. 

The farm contains 220 acres of land, embracing a great variety 
of soil. The location is pleasant and healthful. The buildings 
are extensive and commodious, for such an institution; the house 
106 by 30 feet. 

A conveyance runs regularly to and trom Poughkeepsie, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, for the mail and passengers, and the 
| general convenience of the institution. 

Students attend church at such places as their parents or guar- 

| dians may direct. 

Students received during the whole season of farm work, the 
| year reckoning in each case from the day of arrival. No student 
received for less thun one year, Fee for the year $200, which in- 
cludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, washing, and ordi- 
| nary mending, tuel and lights. 

This Institution is under the patronage of the American Agri. 
cultural Association, the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, 
and the Agricultural Society of Dutchess. 

For further particulars address the Principal and Director of 
| Farm operations, Poughkeepsie Post Office, Dutchess County, 
| New-York. JOHN WILKINSON. 
| REFERENCES. 
| 
| 











Board of American Institute ; 
Board of the American Agricultural Association ; 
Rev. L. M. Vincent, New-York ; 
Jolin L. Mason, Esq., “* a 
Prot. Cyrns Mason, 
John Van Wyck, New Hamburg, Dutchess County ; 
Rev. Abraham Polhemus, Hopewell, *‘‘ 
Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School Poughe 
keepsie ; 

Rev. H. G. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie ; 
Gen. Thos. L. Davies, President of the Bank of Po’keepsie; 
Wim. A. Davies, Esq., Pres. of Farmers’ and Manuf’s Bank; 
Henry S. Richards, Esq , Poughkeepsie ; 
Rev. S. Mandeville, La Grange. 

April 1—2t. 


THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURING Co., BALTIMORE, 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., Proprietors. 

At this manufactory is already on hand and for sale—the 
f Maryland Sef Sharpening Plows, warranted the most perfect 

in the United States. 

Corn and Cob Crushers, Corn Mills, 

Endless Chain and Leaver Horse Powers, 

Threshing Machines, Corn Shellers, 

for hand and horse power. 
Cylindrical and Common Straw Cutters. 
Also every variety of Cultivating and Sod Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows and Farming Tools generally. In store 
Field and Garden Seeds, 

warranted fresh and first quality. 

>> Implement and Seed Catalogues furnished on demand, with 
prices and description of machines, seeds, trees, &c, 

S. & Co, 


“ce se 
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ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


HE stock of seeds and implements 1s now very full, and or- 

ders can be filled at short notice. We have a fine assortment 
of “* Worcester,’ ‘‘ Centre Draft,’ and Diamond plows, of all 
sizes, both with and without trimmings. Also Cultivators, Seed 
Planters, &c., &c., together with a general assortment of all the 
tools used by farmers. Large additions have recently been made 
to our stock of implements, and still larger additions are daily ex- 
pected. We hardly think it necessary to enumerate the articles, 
as we can furnish nearly every article wanted on the farm. 

We have also avery good and extensive assortment of Field 
and Garden Seeds, which will be sold in any quantity desired. 
Also Carrot, Turnep, aud Beet seeds, for field culture. 

Grass Seeds, such as White and Red Clover, Lucerne, or French 
Clover, Orchard Grass, Italian and Peruvian Rye Grass, Northern 
and Southern Red Top, &c , &c. A little Black Sea and Italian 
Spring Wheat for seed, still on hand. 

E. COMSTOCK & Co., 23 Dean-st. 

May 1, 1346. 


FOR SALE AT D. 0. PROUTY’S AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 
1945 Market-street, Philadelphia. 


VERY variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
in general use, of the most approved patterns and superior 
workmanship, at extremely low prices <A full supply of Prouty 
& Mears’ Centre Draft, Self-Sharpening, Right and Left Hand. 
Sub-Soil and Side Hill, Wheel and Swing Plows, with points and 
shares so strong and thoroughly purified and hardened, that one 
hundred acres of land have often been plowed with a single set, at 
an expense of 50 to 62 cents. These plows are constructed of the 
best materials. and the highest finish. and for ease of draught and 
management, the facility with which their points and shares are 
turned and sharpened their eradication of weeds and thorough 
cultivation of the soil, they stand unrivalled in the market. They 
are warranted to work in any soil, and to give perfect satisfaction 
after fair trial, or they may be returned, when the purchase money 
will be refunded. 

Agricultural, Horticultural, and Flower Seeds in great variety, 
raised expressly for this establishment by careful and experienced 
seed growers, and warranted. 

May 1—x. 














JUST PUBLISHED—PrIice 50 CEnrTs. 


> FRUIT CULTURIST, containing Directions for Raising 
Young Trees in the Nursery, and for the Management of the 
Orchard and Garden. By J. J. Tuomas. Illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the office of ‘‘ Tae Cuntiva- 
ToR,’’ Albany, and by M. H. NEWMAN, 
Bookseller, 199 Broadway, New-York, 


Notices of the Fruit Culturist. 


“'This is a very valuable work. It contains full directions for 
the cultivation of all the varieties of fruit grown in this country, 
and will be an invainable aid to the orchardist and gardener.’’— 
Roch. Dem. 

‘This is a new and valuable work just issued from the New- 
York press, by our fellow-citizen, Joun J. THomas, of Macedon. 
[t is a convenient manual for the orchardist and fruit gardener, 
being adapted to the climate of the northern states, and should be 
in the hands of every man interested in these subjects.’’— Wayne 
Sentinel. 

‘** We hail with real pleasure the appearance of this little work. 
It is a book ‘‘ for the million,’’? and just what is wanted by the 
multitude of persons who have a desire to cultivate fine fruits, and 
feel the need of knewledge on the subject, but cannot well afford 
to purchase Downing’s admirable book.’’—Ohio Cult. 

** We have glanced hastily over it, and find it exactly what we 
expected—a plain, practical little book, well calculated to effect 
the designs of the author, as stated in the preface, viz: ‘‘ To fur- 
nish useful directions to those who may be little acquainted with the 
management of fruit trees, promote the culture of the best varie- 
ties, and improve their treatment so as to secure excellence and 
productiveness in a more eminent degree than is usually attained.’’ 

* * * This is decidedly the book for the “ ten hundred thou. 
sand ”’ fruit growers in the northern states. Every man and wo- 
man who cultivates to the number of one tree should have it, and 
have it immediately, It will save an immense deal of trouble 
in asking questions of persons who are perhaps too busy, or ilk 
qualified, to answer them. ‘To the multitudes of persons of all pro- 
fessions, and of no profession, who are here and there embarking 
in the nursery business, without the least knowledge of the mat- 
ter, itis invaluable. We hope it will be placed in every school 
district library in the state. Itis well adapted to promote taste 
and knowledge among the young.’’—Genesee Farmer. 

‘* From a hasty perusal we believe it eminently calculated to 
benefit the horticulturist.”’—N. E. Farmer. 





PLATT’S PATENT (LATEST) IMPROVED PORTA- 
BLE BURR-STONE MILLS. 


THE undersigned would refer readers to his advertisement in 
the April number of the Cultivator, in regard to these mills— 
and he would here add that it is his intention to inform the public 
practically (as soon as suitable arrangements can be established in 
this city,) of what has been proved to his own and others’ satisfac- 
tion, that these mills now stand unrivalled for excellence. If cer- 
tificates from distinguished parties are valued, they can be given; 
here is one. 

‘* This is to certify thar I have recently used ‘ Platt’s Patent 
Portable 24 inch Burr-Stone Mills,’ in this city, for grinding feed 
and coarse and fine meal. It proves to be by far the best [ have 
ever known, having ground with it from four to five bushels of 
fine corn meal per hour, in the best manner with power not ex- 
ceeding two horse. MARTIN CONE. 

New-York. Mareh, 1846—4t. 

For sale by J. PLANT, 5 Burling Slip, New-York. 

May 1—11. 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
191 Front-street (up stairs,) New-York. 


THE subscribers having in connection with their manufactory 
opened a warehouse as above, respectfully solicit the atten- 
tion of farmers and dealers in agricultural implements, who will 
find it to their interest to call and examine before purchasing, 
our extensive assortment of PLOWS, of the most approved pat: 
terns, made up in the best manner, and of superior materials, 
with castings for the various plows in use. Also 

Straw Cutters, Road Scrapers, 

Fan Mills, Ox Yokes and Bows, 

Corn Shellers, Forks, Rakes, 

Corn and CobCrushers, Hoes, 

Corn Mills, Scythes, Snathes, 

Horse Powers, Shovels, Spades, 








Threshers, Churns, Wheelbarrows, 
Harrows, Whiffietrees, 
Cultivators, Neck Yokes, 


Ox and Trace chains, &c., &c., &e. 

With an assortment of Trucks, Sugar-mills, Mill Gearing, Seg- 
ments, &c., all of which are offered for sale at the lowest prices, 
and warranted to be as represented. 

TRIMBLE & WATERMAN, 
U.S. Ag. Warehouse, 190 Front-st, (up stairs,) N. Y 
Mannfactory 509 and 504 We e: 9. 
Mayl % 


MORGAN HORSE BLACK-HAWK. 


Ngee superior horse will stand for mares at the stable of Da 

viv Hu, in Bridport, Vt. For particulars in regard w 

Black-Hawk, see last vol. of the Cultivator, pages 184, 196, 352. 
May 1, 1846. 
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